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FOREWORD 


‘Tuts number of the Review of Educational Research presents a singu- 
larly well-balanced review of the subject of administration and organi- 
zation. It not only indicates where information may be found on the 
subject, but summarizes the chief facts which have been gathered by the 
studies referred to. It will serve as a handy compendium of the chief 
facts and a guide book to the sources where the more detailed facts may 
be secured. The report is presented in the confidence that it will be 
found useful to those wishing to locate information on the subject with 
which it deals. 
FRANK N. FREEMAN, 
Chairman of the Editorial Board. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tus issue of the Review of Educational Research treats a broader field 
of school organization than that covered by the Review for June, 1931. 
The former issue dealt with (1) the development of public school 
organization; (2) evaluation of the various units of the public school 
system; and (3) pupil classification and grouping. So far as the topics 
previously considered are involved in the organization of this issue, the 
literature treated falls within the dates of June 1, 1931 to July 1, 1934. 
Phases of school organization not considered in the previous issue are 
treated genetically and the literature reviewed to July 1, 1934. It is 
believed that the present Review provides a broader datum plane from 


which progress in research in school organization can be measured in 
future issues. School organization as conceived in this Review deals 
with the structure of the school system and its modification in response 
to both social and administrative needs. 


Wituiam C. Reavis, Chairman, 
Committee on School Organization. 








CHAPTER I 
Units of School Organization 


Tue territorial units of school organization for administration and sup- 
port in the United States number approximately 127,000, and they vary 
in size from a few square miles to the area of an entire state. At times 
the boundary lines have been made to coincide with those of some estab- 
lished political unit; more frequently they have been determined by 
convenience or the influence of interested persons. Research studies 
have been reported with respect to the origin and development of different 
types of school districts and the evaluation of the different types from 
the point of view of educational advantages as well as of financial 
support. 


Local District 


Origin—Suzzallo (48) found that originally educational legislation 
for the Massachusetts Colony was exercised through the town meeting. 
Dudley (21) showed that in colonial Massachusetts the town was the 
first political unit for education as well as for general government; 
that is, the town existed before the district, which is also of Massachu- 
setts origin. Updegraff (59) described the “moving school” as the 
forerunner of the local district, which attained recognition in the 
Massachusetts law by 1789 and was established on a statewide basis 
by 1827. 

Martin (35) najed that the Massachusetts law of 1789 granted no 
powers to the school districts. In 1800 the districts were authorized 
to levy a tax. In 1817 they were made corporations, and the 1827 law 
provided for district committeemen, who might be chosen in the district 
instead of in the town meeting. This law “marked the utmost limit of the 
subdivision of American sovereignty.” A long battle was fought against 
the district system in this state. It was abolished by the legislature in 
1853, in 1859, and in 1869, only to be restored in each instance by 
repeal of the law which abolished it. In 1882 the fourth law was passed, 
which is said to have done away with the system. 

Present status—The small district which supports only a single one- 
room school still continues to be the most numerous type for the country 
as a whole. According to Deffenbaugh and Covert (20), of the 127,000 
administrative units in the United States about 119,000 are in states 
classified as district-unit states. There is no uniformity as to size of the 
districts. They range all the way from a few square miles in area to 
hundreds of square miles. In the Rural School Survey of New York 
State (32) the “natural community” is described and recommended as 
the basis for district organization in that state. It was defined as an area 
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characterized by uniformity of topography, as having a trade center, a 
social center, adequate roads and railroads, and wealth enough to sup- 
port a secondary school. Works (32) pointed out that the early com. 
munity was a natural development, and contended that the chief differ- 
ence between the early community and the present one is size. The 
facilities for transportation at present make possible the extending of 
district boundary lines. 

The small district began to give way in the face of two very powerful 
movements. These were the growth of cities and the spread of public high 
schools. Engelhardt and others (22) showed that when cities extended 
beyond the boundaries of the local district, they made demands on the 
legislature that they be permitted to develop their schools as they saw 
fit. When the people began to demand high-school educational oppor- 
tunity for all children, the local district was forced to recognize its own 
inadequacy and consent to a union with other districts or the creation 
of an independent, overlapping high-school district. 

Advantages claimed—In some of the studies certain virtues of the 
local-district system are pointed out. Dudley (21) asserted that the people 
of Massachusetts have an abiding faith in education, traceable to the fact 
that school budgets are debated and voted upon in the town meeting. The 
survey committee for the state of Alabama (6) recommended that a 
measure of home rule be retained in order to keep interest alive. The 
Illinois Commission on Taxation and Expenditures (30) specifically stated 
that the community-school unit should not be so large as to preclude local 
interest and control. 

Disadvantages—OBrien (41) found that there were 8,200 public schools 
in Kansas for approximately 300,000 elementary-school pupils. If consoli- 
dations could be made to increase the average enrolment from 25 to 38, 
the number of teachers might be reduced by 1,196. OBrien further reported 
that in six selected counties of the same state the number of schools could 
be reduced from 1,297 to 100, thereby effecting great reductions in the 
number of teachers to be employed and in the cost of these schools. 

Small districts may be expensive, not only from the standpoint of money 
but from the standpoints of interest and stimulation through rivalry as well. 
In 1917 the Illinois State Teachers Association (12) made a survey of the 
conditions of the schools of that state, one phase of which dealt with the 
small, one-room country school. Out of 160 one-room schools in a selected 
county there were 45 with an average attendance of fewer than 10 pupils: 
61 with pupils ranging in number from 10 to 14; 30 having from 15 to 19 
pupils; 21 having from 15 to 30 pupils; and only one with more than 30 
pupils. It was urged that in schools of such small numbers, pupils are 
deprived of the interest and enthusiasm that grow out of group activity, 
thereby robbing the school of its highest social value. 

Dawson (19) proposed a method of determining the size of a satisfactory 
administrative unit. He assumed that the local unit should be large enough 
so that necessary administrative and supervisory services could be offered 
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at a cost bearing a reasonable relationship to the total current cost of the 
educational program. As a basis for calculating the size of the unit, he 
found it necessary first to determine: (a) the probable cost of satisfactory 
administrative and supervisory organizations, (b) the probable total cur- 
rent cost of a satisfactory educational program, and (c) a reasonable 
relationship between these two costs. He concluded that the absolute mini- 
mum size for an effective local unit of school administration would in- 
clude approximately 1,600 pupils and 46 teaching units. However, to avoid 
a combination of functions and services in more than one major field by 
any individual in the administrative and supervisory personnel, a local 
unit of school administration would have to include a pupil population 
of 9,800 and 280 teaching units. This author asserted that the administrative 
and supervisory services necessary for a complete educational program at 
a reasonable cost are educational and business management, supervision 
of instruction, health, census, and attendance supervision. These are rarely 
found in small administrative units and, when they are attempted, their 
cost bears an unreasonable relationship to the total cost of the program. 

Deffenbaugh and Covert (20), comparing Pennsylvania, a township-unit 
state, with Illinois, a small-district state, found that Illinois has almost six 
times as many administrative units; its administrative unit is less than one- 
third the size of that of Pennsylvania; has almost four times as many 
units per county; has almost three times as many schoolboard members; 
has five-sixths the number of teaching positions; and has less than one- 
fifth the number of teaching positions per unit. In public school population 
Pennsylvania has 1,902,000 and Illinois has 1,406,600. 

Reeves (44) made an extensive study of the state of Illinois as a whole 
and an intensive study of ten counties of that state. His purpose was to 
show the inequalities in the ability of communities to support schools in 
Illinois. He traced the evil to the district system. As a corrective measure 
he recommended a larger unit of support. His final conclusion was that 
the only solution for the inequality was to make the state the unit, although 
he pointed out the advantages the township would have over the district 
and the county over the township. 

The Illinois Commission on Taxation and Expenditures (30) found that 
assessed valuations in one-teacher districts of the state ranged from $12,610 
to $2,898,591, a ratio of 1 to 230; and that the range in per pupil cost was 
from $22 to $171. The number of districts in the state was reported as 
12,085, and there were nine different types. There were 1,727 districts hav- 
ing no more than 15 pupils. The recommendation was made in the report: 


That the state be organized into about 400 or 500 community school units, embracing 
homogeneous territory having natural and logical boundaries and a population possess- 
ing common economic and social interests and sufficiently large for economical and 
effective school organization. These units were not to be so large that they would 
kill local interest. 


The numerous studies (11, 12, 16, 18, 26, 29, 30, 32, 34, 36, 42, 44, 51, 
55, 56, 58, 60) that have recommended change in the administrative unit, 
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whether it be a change to county, community, state, or consolidated-district 
organization, have found fault with the local-district system if it prevailed 
in the state where the study was made. The criticisms are most frequently 
expressed in terms of excessive costs and of inequalities existing among 
districts. 

Trends—The Illinois Commission on Taxation and Expenditures (30) 
made a comparison of Illinois with some of the other states on the matter 
of trends in number of school districts from 1920 to 1931. While there was 
an increase in the number of local districts reported for Illinois, the num. 
ber of districts in Ohio was reduced during this period from 9,400 to 4,200; 
those in Pennsylvania, from 10,000 to 6,000; in Indiana, from 8,800 to 
2,100; in North Carolina, from 7,800 to 2,000; in Maryland, from 1,600 
to 800; in Alabama, from 2,200 to 1,200; in Arkansas the number was 
reduced by 30 percent; and in Louisiana by 80 percent. 


Town and Township as a Unit 


Origin—The terms “town” and “township,” when applied to school- 
administrative units, connote the same type of organization. There are, 
however, regional restrictions in using the term. The prevailing political 
subdivision, and likewise school-administrative unit, in New England is the 
town. A corresponding subdivision, although of much less political sig- 
nificance, in some of the states outside New England is the township. 
It serves as the local school unit in some of the middle Atlantic and middle 
west states. 

Dudley (21) pointed out that the town was the oldest school-administra- 
tive unit in America, originating in the Massachusetts Colony at an early 
date. He further stated that the boundary lines of the school and political 
units had been coterminous in that state except during the period of the 
district system. 

Updegraff (59) found that the townspeople of Massachusetts had met 
in the town meeting and had taken care of local matters from the beginning, 
and that the colonial legislature in 1636 granted the town the power it 
had already been exercising. The General Court in 1647 recognized the 
town as a school unit and charged it with certain duties. Previous to this 
date the town was free to act in any way that it saw fit, so far as schools 
were concerned. 

Suzzallo (48) pointed out that the law of 1647 charged the town as a 
whole rather than any body of officials with the responsibility of main- 
taining a school. He notes as a significant fact that some of these early 
towns, assembled in town meetings, were performing two of the basic func- 
tions of school administration, namely, selecting a teacher and providing 
for the payment of his salary. 

The township, as found in the Middle West, is a New England idea 
transplanted. Its adoption in the Middle West, however, came as a scheme 
for surveying and locating public lands. In the Ordinance of 1785 Congress 
described a geographical area six miles square with boundary lines running 
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due north and south and due east and west. This became known as the 
congressional township, a characteristic feature of the Northwest Territory. 

Rawles (43) reported that the Indiana legislature in its early history 
adopted the congressional township as an administrative unit. At a later 
time this unit was subdivided, resulting in the creation of the district system 
which prevailed until 1851. Reeves (44) pointed out that the congressional 
township had long served as the unit of taxation in Illinois and had also 
been used as the basis for creating a high-school district in that state. 

The civil township is a creation of the legislature for both civil and 
school government. The Indiana law of 1852 created the civil township as 
a municipal and school unit. These administrative units were created with- 
out reference to congressional township boundaries, although a law of 
1855 required that the county commissioners make the boundaries of the 
civil township coincide with those of the congressional township wherever 
it could easily be done. 

Present status—Deffenbaugh and Covert (20) reported the town or town- 
ship organization as existing in the six New England states, in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Indiana. They found that it existed also in parts of Iowa, 
North Dakota, and Michigan, permission having been granted the last 
named state to organize the Upper Peninsula on the township plan in 1891 
and the entire state in 1909. It was revealed that Iowa had 1,015 town- 
ship-schoo] districts, as compared to 4,870 school corporations of all kinds 
in the state. Deffenbaugh and Covert further pointed out that the township 
system had been abandoned in a few states, one of which was Ohio. This 
state was organized on this plan from 1892 to 1914; at the end of this 
period it adopted the city, the village, and the rural school districts. 

In 1923 Abel (1) reported that the number of administrative-school 
units in New England was reduced between the years 1848 and 1920 from 
13,214 to 1,616. Abel noted that the change had been mostly from district 
to town units and the return of independent districts to the systems of the 
towns in which they were located. 

Advantages claimed—Deffenbaugh and Covert (20), in comparing 
Pennsylvania with Illinois, showed that the township is an improvement 
over the district if improvement is measured in terms of reduction in num- 
ber of administrative units, in number of schoolboard members, and of 
increase in the size of a unit. These differences were explained by the 
fact that Pennsylvania was a township-unit state and Illinois a local- 
district-unit state. 


The County as a Unit 


Leech (33) disagreed with Butterworth (8) on the definition of the 
county unit. He pointed out what appeared to him to be certain essential 
features necessary for an effective county-unit system: 


1. The county unit should be inclusive of the entire county, or at least all but very 
large cities or districts. 

2. It should have a small governing board which should select the superintendent 
and make him the executive officer. 
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3. The board, through its executive officer, should determine all educational policies. 

4. The county-unit administration should be so designed that it will be responsive 
to public sentiment, and will guide public thought, through adequate publicity and 
leadership. 


Trends—Engelhardt and others (22) received reports from 15 out of 45 
states to the effect that some movement was under way to secure legislative 
approval for a change in school district organization. Some indicated that 
they were aiming at consolidation, while others pointed out that the county 
unit was the goal. Blanton (4) found that in some states county school ad- 
ministration had its origin in county schools and academies. As a rule 
there was no simultaneous development of the county board of education 
and the office of county superintendent; invariably one was well developed 
before the other started. In a‘number of cases county administration started 
with permissive legislation. In the beginning the county superintendent 
was regarded as a political officer, and demand for educational qualifica- 
tions came slowly. At first the duties of the county superintendent were 
few and the pay was small. One of the early duties to be given this official 
was that of certification of teachers. 

Advantages claimed for the county unit—Bailey (2) showed that the 
rural schools of Kentucky, after the county-unit system was adopted, had 
better trained teachers, a higher average daily attendance, and a decided 
increase in the number of children enrolled in the upper grades and in 
the number completing the elementary-school course. 

Two county-unit states, namely, Maryland and Utah, were considered 
by Nuttall (40) to determine whether or not the county-unit organization 
had effected equalization in number of days of school, pupil attendance, 
quality of teaching staff, salaries of teachers, and school population en- 
rolled. His findings were as follows: 


1. Equalization in number of days of schooling appeared in one-room, two-room, 
mixed, and graded schools in both Utah and Maryland. 


2. There was improvement in average daily attendance in one-room schools in both 
states. ' 

3. In Utah the inequalities of salaries increased under the county-unit plan. 

4. When the educational offering was measured in number of years of experience of 
employed teachers, both states showed a tendency’ to increase the inequalities in their 
schools. 


In general the results of the study show a history of development and 
improvement in the degree of equality which exists in the educational 
offering in one-room, two-room, mixed, and graded schools under the 
operation of the county-unit plan. Other factors entering were large cities 
in Maryland, a minimum salary law of Maryland, and Utah’s rather 
general practice of paying a higher salary for teaching in an outlying 
district. 

Cressman (15) attempted to determine whether or not the county-unit 
system of Maryland was superior to the township system of Pennsylvania. 
The counties chosen in the two states were somewhat similar as to number 
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of children, number of teachers, area, topography, density of population, 
wealth, and industries. He found that the county-unit system ef Maryland 
was superior to the township-borough-city plan of Pennsylvania in distri- 
bution of various expenditures of the budget, in economy of administration 
of transportation service and equalization of costs thereof, and in the 
equalization of the weight of taxation. From the county supervisory point 
of view, there was distinct evidence of the superiority of the Maryland 
plan. As a stimulation toward eliminating one-teacher schools, there is 
nothing to indicate that Maryland is superior to Pennsylvania. In financial 
administration certain large savings make the county-unit plan of Mary- 
land superior in this respect to the township-borough-city system of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Tink (52), considering possible improvements in educational oppor- 
tunity in Florida, concluded that the county is the natural and desirable 
unit for local administration, supervision, finance, and general educational 
control. 

E. E. Davis (16) studying the inequalities in educational opportunities 
in selected counties of Alabama, Louisiana, and Texas, noted certain ad- 
vantages of the county-unit system over the district system. He pointed out 
the unequal distribution of wealth among districts, the possible economy 
of a centralized purchasing agency for the county, the opportunity for 
making the county superintendency appointive instead of elective, and the 
danger of impediments from local jealousies in the district system. 

Swift, del Plaine, and Troxel (51), studying systems of school support 
in a number of states, revealed inequalities existing within counties and 
between counties. The evil was traced to the district system. Testing the 
effect of employing the county as an equalizer, they showed that inequalities 
would not be eliminated by the county-unit system, although this would 
be an improvement over the district system. The logical procedure, they 
suggested, is to make the state the unit of support. 

Conway (13) compared conditions prevailing in New Mexico before 
and after the adoption of the county-unit organization. This state changed 
to the county unit in 1917, six years before Conway’s study was made. 
Certain changes that had come about during that period were pointed out: 
uniform length of term throughout the county, better trained teachers, 
better salevies, improvement in attendance, great increase in the number 
of graduates from the eighth grade, and increased enrolment in the normal 
schools. However, it was not shown that the new type of organization was 
the cause of the improvement in each case. 

Huffaker (29) compared two counties in Oregon, one operating on the 
county-unit plan and the other on the district plan, rating the schools of 
the two counties in terms of average daily attendance, adequacy of school 
plants, teacher qualifications, pupil achievement, and per-pupil costs. The 
county-unit system showed more efficient and more up-to-date school plants, 
higher teacher qualifications and salaries, higher pupil achievement aver- 
ages, and lower per-pupil costs. Pupil achievement is said to be dependent 

















upon such factors as type of teacher, working conditions, and freedom 
from local disturbances. Apparently the county unit fosters these conditions. 

The California Taxpayers’ Association (9) made a study of the con. 
ditions existing in the educational system of Fresno County, where there 
were 160 elementary- and 18 high-school districts. The Association recom. 
mended two large districts in the county to replace the 178 then existing, 
one to contain the city of Fresno and some of the contiguous suburban 
area, the other to comprise the balance of the county, with no superimpos. 
ing of one district upon another. 

State surveys—Many of the survey reports (11, 12, 24, 31, 37, 49, 53, 
54, 55, 56, 57, 58) of state educational systems have recommended the 
adoption of the county-unit organization. The reasons generally given are 
equalization of educational opportunity, feasibility of consolidation, equali- 
zation of tax burden, better educational leadership, and economy. The 
survey report (24) of Maryland advocated certain corrections in the 
county-unit organization then existing. The investigators found that the 
efficiency of the system was retarded by the influence of partisan politics 
and by the county commissioners’ power of veto on tax levies. For the state 
of Washington the survey committee (58) recommended a flexible county- 
unit law, permitting the sparsely populated counties to keep the district 
organization. As an example of inequality in wealth, which condition was 
improvable somewhat through the adoption of the county unit, the Arkansas 
survey report (49) showed that in the 17 counties selected for study the 
richest county was four times as wealthy as the poorest, while the richest 
district was twenty-five times as wealthy as the poorest. In Alabama (54), 
where the county-unit plan had already been in vogue in some places, 
the survey staff found that the income from the county tax had been used 
for better buildings, longer and uniform terms, higher and uniform salaries 
for teachers, and for teachers of uniform qualifications. 

Feagin (23) found about the same tendency toward uniformity when the 
school system of Mobile County, Alabama, outside of Mobile, was com- 
pared with that of the city of Mobile. He found that the rural schools had 
undergone consolidation, that they were getting better supervision, and 
that they were enjoying a school term in length almost equal to that of the 
city of Mobile. A strong desire to remove inequalities in ability to support 
schools, such as exist between districts, seems to have prompted a number 
of the survey committees to recommend the county as the unit. This is em- 
phasized in the survey reports of Oklahoma (55), Colorado (56), Arkansas 
(49), West Virginia (11), Indiana (31), Utah (57), North Carolina (10), 
Alabama (54), and Maryland (24). The Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion (12) recommended the county as a unit for taxation on the grounds 
that it would have a tendency to equalize the tax burden. 

Other investigators, interested chiefly in school finance, have compared 
the expensive district or township system with the less expensive and more 
efficient county system. Some of these were Richardson (45), Myers (39). 
Barnes (3), Foster (25), T. S. Davis (17), Hood (28), and Dawson (19). 
In each case the report favored the county-unit system. 
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Recently the administrative organization of the public school system of 
lowa was surveyed by Morrison (7). The study was carried on for the pur- 
pose of making recommendations for changes that would effect savings in 
the public school administration of the state. It was found that the state 
contained 4,879 different local corporations charged with administration 
and support of school systems. The varieties were independent city, town, 
and village districts; consolidated districts; school townships; and rural 
independent districts. There was legal provision for dividing the township 
into subdistricts. In 1932 these districts called for 21,182 directors, 4,879 
treasurers, and 4,879 secretaries, making a total of 30,940. Also there were 
99 county superintendents, 66 deputies, 594 members of county boards of 
education, a superintendent of public instruction, and a deputy. This made 
a total of 31,701 officers whose duties were primarily civil. They did not 
include the administrative, inspectorial, and supervisory officers. It was 
pointed out that the state mantained this great number of school officers for 
only 25,683 teaching positions. 

The county was recommended by Morrison as the local administrative 
unit. Such change would reduce the number of districts from 4,879 to 99, 
and the number of civil officers would be reduced from 31,701 to about 
594. It was the idea of the survey staff that the county should be used to 
tie together all functions not of a municipal nature. Such functions would 
include courts and law enforcement officers, local public health depart- 
ment, public school system, the welfare agencies, and highway administra- 
tion. Making the county the unit was to be a beginning step. Following that, 
it was proposed that there be a consolidation of counties. This plan as sug- 
gested was to reorganize the state, making 25 counties, based on equality 
of urban-rural population and equality of fiscal capacity. It was estimated 
that an arrangement could be made whereby 25 counties could be created, 
thus giving a minimum range of fiscal capacity per pupil of $1,995 to 
$3,592. The proposed reorganization of Iowa is somewhat unique in that 
it would provide for regional organization. 


Independent Districts 


The common, or elementary school, was organized on the one-room- 
school-unit basis. When the demand came for a public high school it was 
necessary that a reorganization of elementary districts take place or that 
an independent district be formed. The reorganization for high-school pur- 
poses brought into existence some rather pronounced evils along with bene- 
fits. The Illinois Commission on Taxation and Expenditures (30) found 
fault with the dual system, or overlapping district, and recommended its 
abolition. Proctor (42) made a detailed study of seven counties in Cali- 
fornia as a part of the National Survey of Secondary Education. To cor- 
rect some of the evils resulting from the overlapping of districts, and to 
remove some of the educational inequalities, he proposed the “superin- 
tendency area.” Under such plan all schools of a district, or area, would 
be put under control of one board. 
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In 1917 Hollister (27) reviewed the laws of Illinois which brought into 
existence the community and township high schools of that state and created 
a large number of overlapping school districts. Hollister was primarily 
concerned with the spread and development of high schools in the staic 
and was inclined to point out the merits of that movement rather than to 
call attention to the evils of overlapping districts. In his view, one result 
of the high-school organization then going on would be to prepare the 
way for complete consolidation of rural schools. 

Smith (46) studied the development of high schools in Illinois. He was 
chiefly concerned with organization and administration of 76 township high 
schools in Illinois, including a consideration of the number of underlying 
elementary-school districts. In 32 township high-school districts of Class A 
(enrolment from 1 to 100) there were 257 underlying elementary-schoo! 
districts. In 18 township high-school districts of Class B (enrolment from 
101 to 200) there were 133 underlying elementary-school districts. In 12 
districts of Class C (201-300) were found 92 elementary-school districts. 
In 11 districts of Class D (301-500) were found 80 elementary-school dis. 
tricts. In 3 districts of Class E (501 and over) were found 10 elementary. 
school districts. There was a grand total of 572 elementary-school districts 
underlying high-school districts. 

Engelhardt and others (22) considered the overlapping district in Mas. 
sachusetts, where the law permits two or more towns to form a “union high- 
school district” for the purpose of establishing a union high school. These 
authors noted that there is overlapping wherever one finds union high- 
school, joint union high-school, township high-school, and community high- 
school districts. Hartford, Connecticut, is cited as probably the one remain- 
ing example of a city of nine elementary-school districts on which was 
superimposed one high-school district. 

In some of the states, independent school districts have been created 
that are independent of local authority. The Ohio Survey Commission (5) 
reported many of these independent districts in that state. Regarding such 
districts as a hindrance to consolidation and detrimental to the efficiency 
of the state school system, the staff recommended that independent districts 
be abolished. 

Works (60) found the state of Texas dotted with this particular type of 
district. He stated that it was created to satisfy local selfishness, to escape 
pressure from county authorities for improvement, to “gerrymander” so 
as to get more taxable wealth within the district, or to escape the lethargy 
of some county superintendent. The report (60:98) stated: “Texas cannot 
hope to develop a school system adequate for the needs of rural portions 
of the state if it permits this process of riddling the territory by the forma- 
tion of special districts to continue.” It was recommended that all inde- 
pendent districts of fewer than 500 scholastics be placed under the county 
board of education. 











The State as a Unit 


Swift and Zimmerman (50) noted that Delaware had gone through three 
stages in district organization within a very brief period. Previous to 1919 
the schools were organized and supported under the district system. In 
that year the county-unit system was put in in place of the district system; 
then in 1921 the state unit was put into effect. While the state is the ad- 
ministrative unit in a broad sense, the district has not been entirely aban- 
doned. Three types or classes of districts were indicated: (a) the city of 
Wilmington; (b) thirteen special districts centered about the larger towns; 
and (c) the remainder of the state. These districts were empowered to levy 
and collect local taxes in addition to funds supplied by the state. 

Deffenbaugh and Covert (20) classified the states according to type of 
district organization. Delaware is the only state classified as being of the 
state-unit type. 

Covert (14), comparing the schools of Delaware with those of the coun- 
try at large, found that for the year 1929-30 the average number of days 
of schooling for Delaware pupils was 157; and that for all pupils of the 
United States it was 143 days. In both Delaware and the United States at 
large the average cost per pupil per day for current expenses was approxi- 
mately sixty cents. Delaware had school property with a valuation per 
pupil enrolled worth $176, as compared to $130 for the entire country; 
while the school debt in that state per pupil in average daily attendance 
was $167, as compared to $114 for the entire country. According to 
Covert’s findings, this state does not differ materially from the average in 
the United States in average number of days attendance and average per- 
pupil costs. There is, however, a slight difference in wealth per pupil and 
school debt per pupil. 

In 1924 Morrison (38) studied the tax rates and assessed valuation in 
144 townships in 10 different counties of Illinois, and the total tax rate on 
$100 full assessed valuation in all the counties of the state. The author 
was more interested in sources of revenue than in administrative organiza- 
tion. Pointing out that making the state the unit would put all the exist- 
ing school districts on the same kind of parity that existed between the 
units with a city school system, he argued that little good could come from 
a state unit previous to the adoption of a new tax system. 

Reeves (44) made a study of the political unit of public school finance 
in Illinois, referred to earlier. He arrived at about the same conclusion as 
Morrison, namely, that complete equality is predicated upon the state as 
a unit. Anything short of that means some degree of inequality. Swift, del 
Plaine, and Troxel (51), on the basis of several studies of public school 
finance in the Middle West, concluded that the state should be made the 
unit if equality in school support were to be realized. 

The tendency in public school organization throughout our educational 
history has been toward gradual centralization of educational functions in 
state as opposed to local government. This tendency has become especially 
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marked in recent years. Strayer (47) showed, on the basis of a care. 
ful analysis of the changes in state and local relationships in three states, 
North Carolina, Maryland, and New York, since 1900, that centralizing 
tendencies should be encouraged as a means of insuring adequate financial 
support, competent personnel, necessary physical equipment, and essential] 
organization. He also outlined certain principles for the guidance of legis. 
lators and administrators in formulating programs of public school re. 
organization. 








CHAPTER II 


Structural Organization of the American 
Public School System 


A. TRIPARTITE IN BEGINNING 


Ture divisions in our school system were indicated as early as 1641. 
Hinsdale (84:2), reporting a study of the plan of the General Court of 
Massachusetts for that year, said: “The grammar schools and the college 
together would fill the two upper divisions of the tripartite scheme of edu- 
cation.” He (84:5) further reported, regarding the law of 1647, that “the 
Act recognizes the three customary grades of education—elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher.” However, grading as we know it today did not begin 
at that time. 

Outstanding among studies in this field is that of Bunker (68), who 
made an exhaustive study of documentary materials to determine the origin 
of the earliest grading in American schools. His study investigated much 
of the writings of early educators of the nineteenth century and many offi- 
cial reports. He gathered evidence from practically every outstanding leader 
of the period mentioned. His data point to the dominant influence of the 
Prussian plan of grading in the schools of this country. 

Another careful study of documentary materials was made by McClusky 
(103), who brought together much material from original sources in a 
study of early grading. His findings showed that the Prussian influence was 
the directing agent in the organization of the Ohio schools; that its influ- 
ence was evident earlier in the efforts of Barnard, Mann, Philbrick, and 
others; and that by 1870 every city of consequence had adopted the grad- 
ing plan in some form. Judd’s study (91) of Ohio laws and of early edu- 
cational documents also revealed evidence that the Prussian system of grad- 
ing was transplanted in a modified form into the schools of America, the 
evidence in the case of Ohio being especially clear. Thus it appears that 
wherever actual research studies have investigated the problem, the con- 
clusions have pointed to the fact that our grading system was borrowed. 
Jones (89), after weighing all evidence that has been presented concern- 
ing the origin of our early schemes of education, agreed that the influence 
of Prussia was visible in the changes wrought in our eighteenth-century 
schools. He stated further that the present grading system had its origin 
as far back as 1790. The dual system, well known in Europe, seemed at 
first to have established itself in America. In Massachusetts it was clearly 
evident from the beginning; but, as Judd (90) pointed out, certain social 
forces prevented its development in that form. 

In 1856 Barnard (80) reported that grading was not generally estab- 
lished; but Reisner (110) states that in 1869 he reported its general ac- 
ceptance. Such grading appears to have brought about but little articula- 
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tion before 1890; for the Committee of Ten (107) reported a general lack 
of such articulation between all divisions. 


Elementary Schools 

Updegraff (125) showed that the first Puritan elementary schools were 
of two types: the town schools, usually supported in part by taxation; and 
dame or master schools, inarticulated private affairs. Updegraff (125) also 
found that the early Puritan elementary schools were usually taught in a 
single.room each, often in private homes. There were, he reported, both the 
private school and that which the local government “controlled in some 
way, and which for that reason may be called the town school.” Hinsdale 
(84) reported that the latter were never entirely free of tuition in Mas. 
sachusetts. ‘ 

Martin (102) made a documentary study of the Massachusetts public 
school system in which he found that there were numerous public primary 
schools just prior to the opening of the first Boston high school. Many of 
these sprang up suddenly about 1820. 

Small (116) studied the dame school, showing that the meager educa- 
tion that it supplied was frequently considered as prerequisite to entrance 
into the master’s school. The dame school was frequently supported by 
the town in lieu of better provision for education, such as that which was 
given at the town center for children more fortunately situated. Updegraff 
(125) is well substantiated by Small (116) in showing that the early 
“moving” school in Massachusetts was a well-established institution of 
the early period, frequently providing the only education in a large com- 
munity or for a group of communities, each locality receiving its benefits 
in proportion to the local support granted. 

Murray (106) reported in an investigation of early dame schools in 
New Jersey, many log houses, miserable equipment, and almost illiterate 
teachers. Updegraff (125) showed that in both Pennsylvania and New York 
these first elementary schools had varied management ranging from reli- 
gious to semi-public, public, private, and philanthropic, and had loosely 
controlled plans of fiscal support and management. They were chiefly 
under church dominance. The moving school in Massachusetts resulted from 
decentralization of control, and was largely free of tuition. According to 
Judd (90) the recognized purpose of these schools was to teach children 
to read the Scriptures and to give them other religious training, through, 
according to Hinsdale (84), the two required subjects of reading and writ- 
ing. Griffin (81) found similar conditions in Connecticut. 


Secondary Schools 

Judd (90) showed that the American high school grew out of our 
elementary-school system and that the academy also was an outgrowth of 
the lower school. 

Small (116) gathered data that indicate a general reluctance on the part 
of early colonies to consider girls as fit subjects for secondary education. 
Frequently, the towns disagreed as to the moral rightness of extending edu- 
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cational opportunities to the girls; and often no public schools whatever 
were open to girls who desired more than the dame school education. 

Suzzallo (119) studied the documentary records of colonies and towns 
to discover early methods and ideas of school control and supervision. He 
found that even before the Massachusetts Law of 1647, control was centered 
in the community, although the widest possible divergence existed with rela- 
tion to methods of control. Plans grew from the efforts of communities to 
meet their immediate needs. This study found also that the early laws of 
Massachusetts attempted to place responsibility for maintenance of the 
schools upon the entire town rather than upon any special group but this 
function was gradually placed upon the committees of selectmen, acting 
for the towns. 

Harris (83) reviewed the important features of early laws and records of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony and Plymouth Colony. The documents show 
that the first Latin school was the Boston Latin School of 1635. 

An extensive source study of the early private schools was made by 
Seybolt (115). He reported that the use of the term “public school” in 
colonial times was frequently made in reference to schools private or semi- 
private in control but “public” only in the sense that they excluded no one 
on grounds of social or denominational distinctions. The Latin grammar 
school was typically classical, but the term “Latin school” was sometimes 
applied to schools which so far violated the traditions as to include book- 
keeping, navigation, and other non-classical subjects in their curriculums. 
Seybolt (115:99) states that “the Latin grammar school was not the only 
grammar school in colonial America. There was another, the English gram- 
mar school.” He stated that the curriculum of the Latin school was deter- 
mined by college entrance requirements, although that of the other school 
was frequently not. Speaking of the private school, he (115:101) said, “The 
curriculum was on an elective basis, the student arranging the combination 
of subjects best suited to his purposes. Such freedom of election was un- 
known in the town grammar schools and colleges of the period.” Private 
schools with vocational offerings were the most popular secondary schools 
throughout the eighteenth century. They used various names, such as 
“school,” “academy,” “grammar school,” “English grammar school,” “mer- 
cantile and mathematical school,” etc. But such terms were used indiffer- 
ently for many years. 

Jones (89) made a study of documentary and other evidence concern- 
ing the early schools. He found that the system, for the most part, provided 
a secondary level composed of the Latin school, the English grammar 
school, and certain reading and writing schools. The Latin school did not 
presuppose completion of the primary school, though the others did. Read- 
ing schools were separate, as a rule, from writing schools; or sometimes 
they were held at alternating periods in the same buildings. Some towns 
allowed girls to attend the non-preparatory types of secondary schools, 
sometimes requiring that they alternate with the boys rather than to attend 
simultaneously with them. The English grammar school for boys was a 
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finishing school for many boys who did not wish to go to college. In a few 
of these schools provision was made for the admittance of any girls who 
had completed the training of the dame school. 

The first high school, established in Boston in 1821, was for boys only 
(102). Brown (67) showed that with few exceptions, however, it was soon 
to become common practice to welcome both boys and girls. 

Practically the sole function of the first high schools has been shown 
to be the teaching of languages and mathematics. Cubberley (73) 
pointed out that the early courses of study show strongly the dominance of 
the religious motive in the minds of many of the early founders and teach- 
ers. Jt was the academy which began most clearly to bridge the gaps between 
the aims and methods of the early religious secondary schools and the later 
non-religious high schools. 


Higher Institutions 

Several studies (114, 126) have shown that our first colleges were largely 
modeled after those of Europe, especially of England. These early colleges 
offered theology, philosophy, mathematics, languages, science, and frequent 
programs in legal and political matters. They were usually begun by pri- 
vate endowment, fostered a close paternal relationship between instructor 
and pupil, and were well representative of the intellectual aristocracy of 
their period. The religious motive was dominant. Richardson (111:12) 
stated that “the sole purpose of the early American college was to supply 
the churches with a learned ministry.” Cubberley (73) reported nine col- 
leges in existence at the close of the colonial period, pointing out that reli- 
gious motives had influenced the founding of each. In chronological order 
of founding, they were: Harvard (Puritan) ; William and Mary (Anzli- 
can); Yale (Congregational) ; Princeton (Presbyterian) ; Pennsylvania’s 
Academy and College (religious but non-denominational) ; King’s (Angli- 
can) ; Brown (Baptist) ; Rutgers (Reformed Dutch) ; and Dartmouth (Con- 
gregational). 

Teacher training, included here under the heading of higher education, 
was frequently carried on at first by the secondary school. Mangun (98) 
made a study of original documents of New England. His study indicated 
that Massachusetts was the cradle of the earliest teacher training and that 
this work was not above what is usually considered the secondary level. 

Armentrout (62) made a documentary study of early teacher training. 
The first training institution in America was that which Samuel Hall estab- 
lished originally at Concord, Vermont, in 1823. 

Barnard (63), in 1851, completed a report on the early normal schools. 
The report showed that the first normal schools, in chronological order 
of establishment, were located as follows: Massachusetts, 1839 (three 
schools) ; New York, 1845; Pennsylvania, 1848; Connecticut, 1849; Michi- 
gan, 1850. 

Thus higher institutions, founded originally for religious purposes, came 
to include various specialized curriculums as well as to assume the general 
cultural functions of classical education. 
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B. EXTENSION OF STRUCTURE 


The general structure of the public school system described in the fore- 
going section of this chapter and discussed to some extent in a previous 
Review of Educational Research (72) has changed very little in recent 
years. Certain vertical and horizontal extensions have taken place from time 
to time but the divisional structure remains essentially the same as in 1641. 


Downward Extension 


Kindergarten—The downward extension of the elementary division was 
begun in 1873 with the opening of the first public school kindergarten in 
the United States. The growth of the kindergarten has been rapid. It is now 
an integral part of the elementary division in almost half of the cities of 
the United States. Data presented in the Biennial Survey of the United 
States Office of Education (124) for 1932 showed that the kindergarten en- 
rolment now virtually equals the enrolment of the eighth grade in cities 
of 100,000 population and over. In cities between 2,500 and 100,000 popu- 
lation the kindergarten enrolment js considerably less, equaling only the 
enrolment of the twelfth grade. In town and village schools the kinder- 
garten can scarcely be considered a part of the elementary division, 
although both public and private kindergartens exist not infrequently in 
such communities. The data presented in Table 1 reveal the lower-grade 
limit of the elementary school in 2,719 cities reporting out of 3,158 in 1932. 


TaBLe 1.—KINDERGARTENS REPORTED IN CiTIEs IN 1932, aFTER Davis (75) 











Percent 

Total Number of cities 

Population number of cities reporting 

of city of cities reporting kindergartens 

M.S. cs uveddens cc ses ¢ 93 93 85.0 
| 236 233 68.7 
I i es 672 662 47.3 
i rr 855 729 40.0 
ily Ar 1,302 1,002 35.0 
BNE. Bl Evhin ck twas 2 3,158 2,719 44.0 





All but 8 of the states had legislation in 1931 making possible the ex- 
tension of the elementary division to include the kindergarten (76). The 
establishment of kindergartens was made mandatory in 7 states, permissive 
in 34 states, and mandatory for certain classes of cities in 2 of the permis- 
sive states. 

Since the earlier Review of Educational Research (72), no investigations 
have been reported which warrant modification of the conclusion then 
reached regarding the educational value of kindergarten experience. 

Nursery school—The United States Office of Education (79) reported a 
growing tendency in 1932 for public schools to make provisions for chil- 
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dren of preschool or nursery age; however, the data available do not war- 
rant the conclusion that public education is in the process of being extended 
below the kindergarten. The development of nursery schools at present 
appears to be in the direction of laboratory schools for the study of the 
preschool child in connection with experimental schools and colleges. A 
number of investigations dealing with preschool education were reported by 
Goodenough (78) in a selected bibliography. 


Upward Extension 


The upward extension of the liberal-arts college began shortly after the 
Civil War with the establishment of courses for graduate students. Prior 
to this time American students desiring graduate study and graduate de- 
grees had gone to European universities. The degree of doctor of philosophy 
was first awarded at Yale in 1861, but a distinct graduate school was not 
established until 1872. Harvard also established a graduate school in 1872. 
Most of the leading universities, said Perry (108), added graduate courses 
leading to advanced degrees after 1875. In that year only 369 graduate 
students were reported to the United States Commissioner of Education 
(122) by the 355 colleges and universities of continental United States. 
Data compiled by the United States Office of Education (88) for the col. 
leges and universities of the United States reveal that 13,834 graduate 
degrees were conferred in 1928. Some professional schools in law, medi- 
cine, engineering, and education can also be regarded as upward exten- 
sions of the college, inasmuch as work is required beyond the bachelor’s 
degree. 


Lateral Extensions 


Elementary division—Outside of functional changes between the elemen- 
tary and secondary divisions, little structural modification has taken place 
in the elementary division since the general adoption of the graded sys- 
tem about 1875. Three practices prevail with respect to the length of the 
elementary division, namely, eight-, seven-, and six-grade organizations. 
No extensive investigation on the status of grade organization, except that 
of the National Survey of Secondary Education (118), has been made since 
the publication of the last Review of Educational Research on “School Or- 
ganization” (72). The findings of the investigation in question indicate 
that reorganization of a functional character is gradually going on between 
the elementary and secondary divisions of the public school system. 

The greatest change in the structural organization of the elementary 
division has been along the line of lateral extensions, such as special schoo! 
facilities for exceptional children. A descriptive and statistical summary 
of the developments that have taken place in the education of exceptional 
children in city school systems during the biennial period, 1930-32, has 
been made by the United States Office of Education (123). Three pamphlets 
from the Office of Education summarize the organization within state de- 
partments of education for the development of facilities for exceptional 
children and discuss the problems of teachers in providing for the blind 
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and partially-seeing children, and the gifted children (100, 101, 104). A 
bibliography of selected references from the literature on exceptional chil- 
dren was prepared by Hollingworth and Martens (85). 

Secondary division—Kefauver, Noll, and Drake (94, 95) reported that 
the secondary division of the public school system has undergone marked 
functional modification with respect to both elementary and higher divi- 
sions, which has resulted in the extension of the period of secondary edu- 
cation in many cities from four to eight years. However, even greater modifi- 
cations in the secondary division have taken place through lateral exten- 
sions. Part-time continuation schools, both independent of and in conjunc- 
tion with regular secondary schools, have been developed. Vacation schools 
(94, 109) and evening schools (99) have been provided in many cities 
as extensions in secondary education for pupils desiring to make up defi- 
ciencies in their regular work or to accelerate their graduation, and for 
adults whose secondary education has been neglected. 

Opportunities for enriched secondary education have been increased 
through provisions in regular high schools for graduate students who have 
been unable to enter college or obtain remunerative employment (87), and 
through the organization of opportunity schools (120). Correspondence- 
study courses have also been added to the curriculums in many high schools 
to provide opportunities for pupils with special interests (94). But per- 
haps the greatest development in secondary-school enrichment is that of 
providing for individual differences in individual schools (65). 

Higher division—The need for professional training in the United States 
has caused many of the colleges to expand laterally through the develop- 
ment of professional departments or schools. Law, medicine, engineering, 
education, dentistry, commerce, agriculture, and the fine arts have received 
consideration by the colleges and universities as fields of growth and devel- 
opment. In some instances independent development has taken place as in 
engineering, education, and agriculture. However, professional education in 
general may be looked upon as an expansion of the higher division of the 
American school system. 

The research in the professional field is so extensive that even the most 
cursory review would be too great an undertaking for this study. How- 
ever, some of the functional developments will be considered in the follow- 
ing section. 

Persons desiring a brief treatment of the lateral developments in the 
higher division will find that the early volume by Thwing (121) and a 
recent work edited by Kent (96) contain both historical accounts and re- 
views of some of the more important research in this division of the Ameri- 
can school system. 


Cc. FUNCTIONAL CHANGES IN ORIGINAL STRUCTURE 


The many requirements for rapid adjustment placed upon the original 
tripartite organization of the American school system by the profound 
social changes in a rapidly evolving society have resulted in numerous 
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changes within the elementary, secondary, and higher units. Necessarily 
many of these adjustments have been made without waiting for the ap. 
proval of ripened research. Judd (92) ably interpreted the spirit of the 
many efforts toward the improvement of the existing school system as fol- 
lows: “In the haste to meet new demands, in the striving to keep pace with 
the modern times, the schools of this country have been obliged again and 
again to try devices which require time for their refinement.” In trying 
these new devices it is but natural that important functional changes should 
be made throughout the entire existing system. The inadequacy of the 
original tripartite organization was first recognized at the secondary level. 
Adjustments aimed at the amelioration of conditions at that level were 
forerunners of sweeping changes in the lower and upper levels. 


Reorganization of Elementary Schools 


It was shown in the preceding section that the organization of the ele. 
mentary school is no longer confined to the eight-grade pattern. The lower 
limit of approximately one-third of the elementary schools is the kinder- 
garten. In the other two-thirds the first grade is still the lower limit. At 
the upper limit of the elementary school, where the reorganization of the 
secondary school has been most strongly felt, grade five is the terminal in 
2 percent of the cases; grade six, in 52 percent; and grade seven or grade 
eight, in the remaining 46 percent of all the cases (79). Since the outstand- 
ing functional changes in the elementary school are discussed under the 
sections dealing with the platoon school and departmentalization, no fur- 
ther attention will be given to reorganization at the elementary level. 


Reorganization of Secondary Schools 


The older combinations of the four-year high schools with the seven-, 
eight-, and nine-yzar elementary schools have resulted in numerous varia- 
tions in the reorganization of secondary schools. Table 2, which is prob- 
ably not exhaustive, shows something of the variety of such organizations 
occurring in the United States. Many of these variant organizations are the 
outcome of such causes as the pre-existing structure of elementary- and 
high-school organizations, and the buildings and grounds available for the 
new schools. 


TABLE 2.—Types oF ELEMENTARY- AND SECONDARY-SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 








Eleven-year Twelve-year Thirteen-year Fourteen-year 
schools schools schools schools 
7-4 84 9-4 644 
6-5 7-5 “= 8-6 
5-6 6-6 or 84-2 
5-3-3 6-3-3 "ea 6-8 
5-2-4 6-2-4 ae 6-34 
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Spaulding and Frederick (117) showed that 32.1 percent of the 7,724,566 
white pupils in grades seven to twelve for the year 1929-30 were in reor- 
ganized schools, and that 20 percent were in separate junior high schools 
and senior high schools. More than four-fifths of the 20 percent were en- 
rolled in the three-year junior high-school organization and the three-year 
senior high-school organization. The 7-12 grade undivided six-year school 
enrolled 4.8 percent of the entire secondary group, while the 8-12 grade 
undivided five-year group lagged far behind with an enrolment of only 
.2 percent. Of the entire secondary enrolment, 6.6 percent were in junior- 
senior high schools. 

With 48 percent of its secondary schools reorganized and with 60 per- 
cent of its total enrolment in reorganized schools, New England outdis- 
tanced the country as a whole. For the entire country the 26 percent of re- 
organized schools enrolled 49 percent of all secondary pupils. With 31 per- 
cent of their schools reorganized, the middle Atlantic states rank second. 
When ranked according to the percent of pupils enrolled in reorganized 
schools, the same section fell below all but the southern states. In the 
middle western and western states, 24 and 27 percent of the secondary 
schools were reorganized. For these sections the enrolment percents in 
reorganized schools were 52 and 51, respectively. The southern states of- 
fered the benefits of reorganization to only 44 percent of their pupils. Of 
the entire group of forty-eight states, Alabama, Florida, and Arkansas had 
undergone the most thorough reorganization. On the other hand, three 
other southern states (North Carolina, South Carolina, and Louisiana) 
stood at the bottom of the list in respect to reorganization. 

The data presented by Spaulding and Frederick for 1930 clearly indi- 
cate that the 6-3-3 plan was more popular than the 6-2-4 plan and that if 
the undivided six-year school had beer combined with the 6-3-3 this scheme 
would have been predominant for the United States as a whole and for 
each of the five principal sections. 

In their study of the size of reorganized schools Spaulding and Frederick 
showed that for the year 1929-30, two out of every three of the conven- 
tional schools enrolled fewer than 100 pupils. On the other hand, of all 
the reorganized schools, fewer than one in five had enrolments under 100. 
The percent of conventional high schools enrolling fewer than fifty 
pupils was almost seven times the corresponding percent of reorgan- 
ized schools. In schools enrolling more than 1,000 pupils the percent 
was nearly five times as great for reorganized schools as for those not re- 
organized. 

Trends in reorganization, treated by the same investigators in a com- 
parison of the biennial report of 1925-26 with that of 1929-30, showed a 
steady increase in the number of nearly all major types of secondary 
schools. The only important decrease occurred in the five-year undivided 
schools of the twelve-grade systems. The schools showing the greatest rela- 
tive increase in numbers were the six-year undivided schools, the four-year 
junior high schools in the twelve-grade systems, and the three-year junior 
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high schools in the eleven-grade systems. In the interval of four years, the 
six-year undivided schools rose from fourth place to first place in respect 
to number of schools affected. The evidence indicates that two-year junior 


high schools and three- and four-year high schools within twelve-grade J 


systems have tended to become large city schools, while undivided five- and 
six-year schools and 3-3 junior-senior high schools have grown in number 
through the addition of small schools in rural communities. A decrease jn 
the average size of undivided six-year schools with a large actual increase 
in the number of such schools indicated the extension of that type of or. 
ganization into smaller communities. 

Frequently the rapid increase in the number of five- and six-year un. 
divided schools and of the 3-3 junior-senior high schools has been inter. 
preted as showing a décrease in the popularity and usefulness of separate 
junior high schools. In refuting this interpretation, Davis (74) introduced 
data indicating that the recent increase in the undivided schools has taken 
place in small communities and rural districts which have only recently 
attempted reorganization. On the other hand, the larger cities which were 
more progressive in their educational policies had already adopted the 
3-3 plan long before the undivided schools had become so popular. 

It is possible that many of the smaller five-year and six-year undivided 
schools do not differ materially from the smaller four-year senior high 
schools in respect to actual organization. From a comparison of 119 small 
six-year high schools and 196 four-year high schools in the state of Ken- 
tucky, Bear (64) concluded that their differences as compared with their 
resemblances were negligible in respect to size of enrolment, number of 
teachers, training and experience of principals, and teaching done by prin- 
cipals. Since most of the four-year high schools were housed with the 
seventh and eighth grades, the two types of schools were frequently in- 
distinguishable. 

Spaulding, Frederick, and Koos (118) used an elaborate checklist to 
evaluate the practices of the more common types of: secondary schools. 
On the basis of the comprehensiveness with which the different schools had 
adopted various items falling under nine general impersonal features of 
school practice, and upon the basis of the consistency with which they had 
extended these improvements to all nine of the general features, these au- 
thors concluded that the undivided six-year schools and the junior-senior 
high schools surpass all other types. Analysis of the returns from the check- 
lists showed that possession of large enrolments in separate grades, adoption 
of grade combinations which free the school from a traditional pattern, 
provision for close association of junior and senior high-school grades, 
and the recognition of junior and senior high-school grades as coordinate 
units are the internal characteristics likely to promote effective organiza- 
tion. 

The external factors associated with comprehensive secondary organiza- 
tion were found to be the existence of school laws and regulations favor- 
able to school reorganization, the existence of geographical conditions 
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_ promoting effective articulation of successive school units, the acceptance 
_ of the comprehensive high-school plan rather than the plan of specialized 
_ schools, and the willingness of the public to share its interests equally be- 
tween the junior and senior high schools. 


Junior Colleges 
In current discussions of the junior college it is usually conceded that 
that institution is the completion unit of secondary education. That this 
conception has received more attention in discussion than in actual prac- 
tice is shown by an analysis of the purposes stated in the catalogs and other 
literature distributed by 343 junior colleges in the United States. In this 
_ study Campbell (69:8) concluded that “the junior college is still a two- 
_ year institution attempting to meet the standards which still apply to the 
first two years of the four-year liberal-arts college.” In spite of this con- 
clusion as to actual conditions, Campbell felt justified in stating that the 
purposes of the junior college are to combine into one secondary unit the 
_work hitherto done by the high school and the first two years of college; to 
- localize the work of junior-college grade so that the completion of gen- 
eral education may be within the reach of all; to provide vocational train- 
ing at a level above trades but below the professional and technological 
schools of university grade; and to effect as much economy in time and 
money as is made possible by a more perfectly organized and integrated 
program of studies. 

In a more recent study Campbell (70) reported that in November, 1931, 
the number of junior colleges in the United States was 469. To these he 
added 4 insular and 7 foreign institutions, making a total of 480. Of these 
_ 184 were public and 296 were private institutions. The total enrolment of 
_ 99,543 was composed of 62,799 pupils in public junior colleges and the 

remaining 36,744 in private junior colleges. 

_ Spaulding, Frederick, and Koos (118) found that junior colleges operat- 
_ ing under public auspices were commonly integrated with the high schools 
or high-school departments, that the more numerous private junior colleges 
_ have smaller enrolments than the public junior colleges, and that in all 
_ types of junior colleges the enrolment has grown more rapidly than the 
number of institutions during recent years. 

Numerous special reorganizations have been brought about to save time 
and to achieve integration. In all of these special reorganizations the basic 
assumption of the junior college as a secondary institution has been ac- 
cepted. The reorganizations of Kansas City, Missouri; Joliet, Illinois; Salt 
Lake City, Utah; and Tulsa, Oklahoma, propose to save time (118). 
_ Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, and the junior colleges of Pasa- 
_ dena, California; Moberly, Missouri; Ventura, California; and Hillsboro, 
Texas, have been reorganized for the purpose of achieving integration. The 
Experimental College at the University of Wisconsin (105) and the General 
College of the University of Minnesota (97) were organized as experi- 
' ments in integration supplementary to the first two years of regular four- 
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year colleges. The reorganization of the University of Chicago is the most 
thoroughgoing of all college reorganizations up to the present time (66). 
Its four-year college including the last two years of the high school and 
the freshman and sophomore college years, with the attending organiza. 
tion of the upper years of the University into four broad divisions, has 
saved time, achieved integration at the secondary level, and provided for 
improved specialization and professional training at the higher level. 


Reorganization of Higher Institutions 

The higher institutions of learning have been the last to feel the impact of 
the forces making for reorganization, but it would have been impossible 
for the junior-college movement to leave the four-year institutions un- 
touched by the spirit of functional change. In most cases adjustments have 
been made without materially affecting the structural organizations of the 
institutions affected. Examples of such adjustments are the recent develop. 
ments in regard to concentration and distribution at Harvard (82), the 
independent-study program at Stanford (112), and the adoption of reading 
periods, honors courses, and more searching examinations at Yale (113). 

The depression has furthered reorganization of colleges and universities 
by creating an emergency in higher education. In a recent volume edited 
by Gray, Presidents Hutchins (86) and Coffman (71) showed the extent 
of the emergency and indicated the extent to which the depression has been 
efficacious in promoting self-examination in higher education. This self- 
examination has frequently taken the form of surveys which have pointed 
out the benefits of reorganization which would further the adaptation of 
the practices of higher education to the needs of their students. In the same 
volume Judd (93) showed the necessity for a closer articulation of sec. 
ondary and higher education, and voiced a sharp criticism against the inertia 
of educational institutions for failing to substitute courses in intellectual 
technic for those traditional subjects whose chief merit seems to consist in 
the difficulty of attainment. 

Municipal universities—The rapid urbanization of American life, with 
its resulting social changes, has given rise to a number of municipal uni- 
versities whose purpose is the meeting of needs peculiar to city popula- 
tions. 

For purposes of classification, the municipal university may be defined 
as a degree-granting institution requiring high-school graduation for ad- 
mission, which is supported in part or in whole by local public funds and 
is controlled by local authorities. Eckelberry (77) reported that the first 
of these institutions was founded at Charleston, South Carolina, in 1790. 
In 1837 it became a municipal institution. The University of Louisville fol- 
lowed in 1837, but did not become a municipal university until 1907. With 
the founding of Brooklyn College in 1930 as a municipal university, the 
total of such institutions reached eleven. 

The characteristic features of the municipal university have been the 
statutory authorization at the request of a local community; administrative 
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control by a lay board; great range in size and complexity; partial or com- 
plete support by taxes raised by their respective cities with most institutions 
receiving a substantial part of their support from student fees; the high 
rank of their liberal-arts division in comparison with their professional 
schools; and the extensive and effective community service rendered by 
them. 


New Frontiers 

New frontiers in public education were established during the school 
year 1933-34 through the emergency educational program of the federal 
government designed to alleviate conditions in public education created 
by the depression. Under this program nursery schools were established 
in 35 states to care for 60,000 preschool children. Vocational training was 
provided for over 200,000 adults out of employment, rehabilitation train- 
ing was supplied for 2,500 disabled units, reading and writing were taught 
to over 100,000 illiterate adults, and general education was offered to over 
600,000 adults through evening classes which offered instruction in over 
400 non-vocational courses. These new offerings in public education, in 
brief, were provided by the federal government in connection with estab- 
lished local agencies in the several states. Alderman (61) summarized this 
work by stating that educational facilities have thus been provided at ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher levels for approximately a million and a 
half persons, thereby furnishing emergency employment for 46,000 teach- 
ers who had lost their positions as a result of the depression. 
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CHAPTER III 


Internal Organization of School Divisions 
A. THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
1. Homogeneous Grouping 


Tue purpose of this section is to summarize studies in homogeneous 
grouping made subsequent to the survey by Rankin (186) in the first vol- 
ume of the Review of Educational Research. In summarizing investigations 
made prior to March, 1931, Rankin concluded: 


1. Evidence slightly favored homogeneous grouping as contrasted with heterogeneous 
grouping, especially where adaptaticns of methods and materials are made. 

2. Most teachers prefer to work with homogeneous rather than heterogeneous groups. 

3. Evidence regarding the relative merits of various bases of grouping is inconclu- 
sive. 

4. Data adequate for evaluating various types of adaptation of materials 4nd methods 
are not available. “uy 

5. Homogeneous grouping is most effective for dull children and least’ valuable, at 
times harmful, for bright children. 

6. The particular grade levels and subjects in which homogeneous grouping is mos! 
effective have not yet been determined. ~ 

7. Data regarding the effect of homogeneous grouping upon characteristics of pupils 
other than skills and knowledge are subjective and inconclusive. 


The literature on the subject of homogeneous grouping, even when 
limited to the past three years, is voluminous. The greatest task faced )) 
the reviewer was that of eliminating a great volume of material on the 
merits or shortcomings of homogeneous grouping based almost solely on 
subjective opinions of the authors. Many discussions deal with proposed 
plans for grouping, or with subjective evaluations of programs of group- 
ing newly initiated. Still others consist of an argument either for or against 
homogeneous grouping, in which the author cites only those investigations 
which tend to support his point of view. The aim has been to confine the 
review here presented to investigations presenting sufficient objective data 
upon which to base reasonably valid conclusions. 


Extent of Grouping 

Prevalence in secondary schools—Billett (129), in an investigation of 
the National Survey of Secondary Education, secured reports regarding 
the practice of homogeneous grouping from.one or more secondary schools 
in every state in the Union. Of 8,594 secondary schools reporting, 2,740 
used homogeneous grouping. In 721 schools, it was estimated that the 
policy was meeting with unusual success. Emphasis was placed on homo- 
geneous grouping in 289 schools to the extent that these schools were 
made the subject of special study. 
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Grade level as a factor—The grade levels studied by Billett (129) ranged 
from grade 7 to grade 12. Schools including grades 7 to 9 used homogeneous 
grouping to a greater extent in all subjectmatter fields than schools of other 
grade levels. It was found that the number of pupils in a given grade in- 
fluenced the extent of grouping only slightly, but nevertheless, perceptibly. 
Another finding was that the percent of curriculum offerings to pupils 
in homogeneous groups decreased regularly from the lower to the higher 
grades. Reorganized schools utilized homogeneous grouping to a greater 
extent than schools having traditional organization. 

Effect of school enrolments—Both the practice of using homogeneous 
grouping and its use with unusual success, according to Billett (129), in- 
crease with the total enrolment of a secondary school. This trend is illus- 
trated in Table 3. The relationship of grouping to total enrolment is 
affected chiefly by three factors: (a) grouping within class sections pre- 
dominates in the smaller schools; (b) differentiation of courses and 
curriculums makes grouping less feasible in all but the larger schools; 
and (c) grouping into class sections makes more and more grouping pos- 
sible as the total enrolment increases. 


TaBLe 3.—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF SCHOOLS OF DIFFERENT ENROLMENT 
Groups Reportinc HoMoGENEOUsS GROUPING AND Its Use wiTH UNUSUAL 
Success, AFTER BILLETT (129) 





Homogeneous Homogeneous grouping 
grouping in use with 
in use unusual success 





Number of Percent Number of Percent 
schools of total schools of total 





8 
ll 
26 
55 
68 
751 to 1,000. . 72 
More than 1,000 76 


31 





Trends in subjectmatter fields—Billett (129) found that homogeneous 
grouping was used more extensively in academic subjects than in com- 
mercial subjects, and more in commercial subjects than in the subjects of 
other non-academic fields. When 41 subjects were ranked according to per- 
cents of their offerings to homogeneously grouped pupils, the first 
eighteen ranks were credited to academic subjects with one exception, 
physical education having a rank of 16.5. However, less than one-half the 
offerings of 289 schools especially emphasizing homogeneous grouping, 
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were presented to pupils grouped homogeneously. The number of homo. 
geneous levels were found to be less fixed from the lower to the higher 
grades, but remained more constant in the case of academic subjects than 
in non-academic subjects. Grades 7 and 8 usually had three levels in both 
academic and non-academic subjects; grade 9, however, had three levels 
only in academic subjects. 


Bases of Grouping 


In his summary on bases of grouping, Rankin (186) concluded that the 
tendency prior to 1931 was to use several bases for grouping instead of any 
one basis; that the evidence suggested that teacher judgment and results 
of intelligence tests were of approximately equal importance in homo. 
geneous grouping; and that some progress had been made toward determin. 
ing weights to be assigned to the various factors when they were utilized 
for a composite score. The trend toward use of many bases continues. God- 
win (153) mentioned intelligence quotients, achievement test scores, teach- 
ers’ opinions, school-subject marks, physical development, and social 
development as bases for grouping pupils in a junior high school. Howard 
(160) utilized mental age, intelligence quotients, chronological ages, read- 
ing test scores, and physical weights as bases for grouping first-grade 
children. Powell (183) reported probable learning rate as one of the two 
bases used for grouping in the Cleveland schools. Marsden (170) studied 
the achievements of junior high-school pupils who were grouped on the 
bases of intelligence quotients, educational ages, and teachers’ estimates, 
and Tinsley (205) investigated the success in high school of pupils grouped 
on the bases of intelligence, achievement, grade-school scholarship, and 
chronological age. 

An especially effective sampling of bases used at the secondary level 
was secured by Billett (129). Study of 289 schools located in different 
parts of the country and selected on the basis of the special emphasis which 
was placed on homogeneous grouping resulted in the following findings: 


1. Sixteen different bases were used for grouping, with a wide variety of combinations. 
No two schools used identically the same bases. 

2. Eighteen percent, of the 289 schools used a single basis of grouping, the smaller 
schools tending toward teachers’ marks, and the larger schools toward results from 
group mental tests. 

3. None of the remaining 82 percent employed prediction formulas or standard 
deviation technics in formulating bases for grouping. 

4. The smallest and the largest schools usually employed a small number of bases 
for grouping. 


5. Rating scales were the usual source of data for subjective bases, such as teachers’ 


judgments of intelligence or academic ability. 

6. The intelligence quotient derived from group tests ranked first as the most 
commonly used basis for grouping; average scholarship based on combined marks 
in all subjects ranked second; and application, or effort, ranked third. 


The data of Billett confirm the conclusions of Rankin (186) with respect 
to the predominance of the intelligence quotient as a basis for grouping: 
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however, they indicate that school marks and pupil effort have gained 


parity with, if they have not actually displaced, teachers’ judgments of 
pupil ability. 


Administration of Homogeneous Grouping 


Modification of courses and methods—Powell (183) found through com- 
parison of achievement ratios and “desired scores” of slow, medium, and 
fast groups, that some teachers coached slow sections at the expense of the 
fast sections, although measures were taken to adapt materials and standards 
to the needs of the groups. Billett’s study (129) showed that differentiation 
of teaching procedure has outstripped adjustment of subjectmatter in 
secondary schools. Small schools differentiated within class section to a 
greater extent than large schools. 

Courses are modified, according to Billett, to meet the need of various 
homogeneous levels in grades 7, 8, and 9 about three times as frequently 
as in grades 10, 11, and 12. The ninth grade leads in extent of modification 
of courses for grouping purposes. English leads in this respect, with 
mathematics, social studies, science, and foreign languages ranking next 
in order. 

Organization and adjustment of groups—Billett (129) also found that 
groups were usually organized, controlled, and adjusted by a central agency 
in the school rather than by classroom teachers, where grouping was most 
extensively used. Such agencies usually consisted of an administrative 
committee in which the principal, the measurements department, the guid- 
ance department or the deans, and heads of departments participated. 

Size of classes—The median size of class for the different homogeneous 
levels, according to Billett (129), was 26.7 pupils for slow classes; 32.3 
pupils for medium; and 34.6 pupils for fast. Forty-one percent of all slow 
groups were in sections of twenty-four or fewer pupils, as compared with 
19 percent of the average, and 6 percent of the fast groups. Three percent 
of the slow groups, 10 percent of the average, and 15 percent of the fast 
groups were in sections of forty or more pupils. 

Placement within groups—The extent of misplacement in groups as 
found by Billett (129) varied with the nature of the grouping criterion 
and the size of the school. Misplacement ranged from 1 to 10 percent of 
the enrolment, and had a median of 3 percent. The degree of misplacement 
was largest in small schools and least in the largest schools. The chief 
causes of misplacement were necessity for balancing the size of classes, 
irregular schedules, and election of special subjects. The chief reasons for 
transferring pupils from one homogeneous level to another were teacher 
judgment of pupil progress, adjusting class size, or objection of pupil or 
parent. 

General reorganization of homogeneous groups usually took place as 
often as regular promotions occurred in the secondary schools studied. 
Schools including grades 7 to 9 showed the greatest tendency to reorganize 
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semi-annually. The other types of schools with respect to grades included 
were about equally divided with respect to annual or semi-annual re. 
organization. 


Effectiveness of Homogeneous Grouping 


Amount of homogeneity achieved—A number of investigations have 
been made during the past few years to determine the degree of homo. 
geneity which can be secured through homogeneous grouping. West (208) 
studied the achievement test scores of 4,743 pupils in grades 3 to 7. The 
pupils constituted 143 ability groups, and were housed in eight schools 
situated in five large cities. The variation in achievement of ability groups 
in grades having three homogeneous levels was about 83 percent as great 
as variation in unselected groups; in grades having two levels, about 93 
percent as great as in unselected groups. In schools having a multiple-track 
plan, the variation in achievement of ability groups in grades having three 
levels was about 74 percent as great, and in grades having two levels, about 
84 percent as great as in unselected groups. 

West also sought to determine the extent to which homogeneous group. 
ing reduces the number and difficulty of needed pupil adjustments. It was 
found that homogeneous grouping eliminates need of adjustments in 
separate subjects for a number of pupils equal to about 7.2 percent of 
average class enrolments where there were three groups in a grade and 
about 4 percent where there were two groups in a grade. These percents 
were increased where multiple-track plans were in use, being 12.7 percent 
when there were three groups, and 6.5 percent when there were two groups 
in a grade. 

Humm and Humm (162) studied technics for classifying pupils of grades 
7 to 9 into groups as nearly homogeneous as possible, and the amounts 
of retardation and acceleration resulting from these technics. They con- 
cluded that grouping on the basis of intelligence quotients was unsatis- 
factory, owing to the great ranges in mental ages shown by pupils having 
the same intelligence quotient and the same grade status. McElwee (174) 
found that 50 percent of a group of retarded pupils who were homogene- 
ously grouped with respect to mental age and reading achievement would 
be so heterogeneous with respect to arithmetic achievement that their in- 
struction in arithmetic would be attended by difficulty. Connett (139) 
found that ability grouping in junior high-school English did not appreci- 
ably reduce heterogeneity in such specific traits as paragraph meaning. 
word meaning, spelling, language, and literature, although the fast groups 
averaged higher, and the slow groups averaged lower, than the other groups 
in the specific traits. Howard (160), investigating the possibilities of homo- 
geneous grouping in the first grade, concluded that regardless of the method 
of grouping, the groups would still be heterogeneous in traits other than 
those upon which the grouping was based. Marsden (170) studied the re- 
sults of homogeneous grouping for sixty-nine pupils in a junior high school 
over a period of three years. He found that each section had approximately 
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80 percent of the grade range and that homogeneous grouping was not 
attained in each of the ten subjectmatter fields covered, although it was 
more effective in some fields than in others. 

Carroll (134), in experiments involving sixty-seven college students, 
found that drill in either a broad or narrow mental function caused indi- 
viduals in a comparatively homogeneous group either to remain com- 
paratively homogeneous or to become more and more alike in their achieve- 
ment. Carruth(135) reported an experiment to reduce the variation of pupils 
in the same class groups. Forty-four pupils in the sixth grade were divided 
into two groups, and seventy pupils in the seventh grade, into three groups, 
on the bases of mental ability, achievement test scores, school records, and 
teachers’ judgments. No pupils with intelligence quotients below 80 were 
included. Case studies were made of all pupils falling below standard in 
their work, and remedial help was given. The most consistent gain in homo- 
geneity was made in reading, with writing, arithmetic, and spelling ranking 
next in the order given. The highest sections achieved the greatest degree 
of homogeneity. Approximately 27.5 percent of the groups made significant 
decreases, 57.5 percent, some reduction, and 15 percent, increases in 
variability. 

Effect on quality of instruction—Fowlkes (148) compared the achieve- 
ment of three homogeneous groups with that of three heterogeneous groups 
of equivalent ability in grade 7B. Out of twenty-one comparisons, there 
was only one case of significant differences in favor of the homogeneous 
groups as contrasted with five in favor of the heterogeneous groups. Slight 
gains in four other instances were made by homogeneous groups as com- 
pared with eleven such gains by heterogeneous groups. Fowlkes concluded 
that the weight of evidence is clearly against the policy of grouping on the 
basis of intelligence quotients. However, the validity of the findings is open 
to question, in view of the fact that the homogeneous groups were in one 
school and the heterogeneous groups in another. This condition made 
reasonable equalization of such factors as teacher ability, social back- 
ground of pupils, and educational traditions of the school difficult, if not 
impossible. 

Barthelmess and Boyer (127) studied the results obtained by 1,130 pupils 
paired in homogeneous and heterogeneous groups in arithmetic, English, 
geography, and reading. The pupils in the highest homogeneous group 
made a gain of 2.1 over pupils of corresponding ability in the hetero- 
geneous groups; the pupils of the medium homogeneous group, a corre- 
sponding gain of 2.6; and those of the low groups, 1.8. In the homogeneous 
groups, the pupils of the medium group made a gain of 13.3, of the highest 
group, 13.0, and of the lowest group, 11.1. The investigators considered 
the evidence clearly in favor of the homogeneously grouped pupils. Gordon 
(154) found that grouping pupils according to teacher judgment and 
following up with adjustment of individual pupils on the basis of achieve- 
ment test scores resulted in increased attention to individual pupils and 
improved classwork. Powell (183) found that the median test scores of | 
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homogeneous groups of pupils in literature, grammar and composition, 
and social studies, and the achievement ratios of the homogeneous groups 
followed the same ranks, on the whole, as the medians of the composite 
scores used as the basis of grouping. 

Godwin (153), in a carefully controlled experiment with pupils of 
grade 6A, found that the homogeneous group showed greater progress in 
language than the control group, slightly less progress in arithmetic, and 
progress possibly equal to that of the control group in reading. He con. 
cluded that no preponderance of evidence was shown that either homo. 
geneous or heterogeneous grouping will cause pupils to progress more 
rapidly; in fact, the similarity of progress was greater than the differences, 
that some other variable is more important than grouping, and that there 
was no clear-cut evidence that the homogeneous plan in the school studied 
should be either continued or modified. Scaggs (198), in a study involving 
140 pupils in general science, found that the greatest advantages were 
with the homogeneous groups, and that provision for differentiation in 
courses for the homogeneous groups was an important factor in the im- 
provement of instruction. Storm (202) showed that pupils homogeneously 
grouped and provided with differentiated courses of study accomplish 
more in reading and arithmetic than when they have traditional classifica- 
tion and a single course of study. Of 36 critical ratios, 31 favored the homo. 
geneous groups, and 23 of these were significant. In reading, 19 of 21 final 
scores, and in arithmetic, 21 of 24 scores, favored the homogeneous groups. 


Attitude of Pupils, Parents, and Teachers 


It has frequently been the contention of opponents of homogeneous 
grouping that the policy causes unhappiness among children and their 
parents, owing to the supposed stigma incurred by membership in a section 
other than the highest. Likewise teachers have often been cited as opposing 
homogeneous grouping on the grounds that it is undemocratic, or that it 
increases the teaching burden. Investigations made during the past few 
years have provided information regarding the social aspects of homoge- 
neous grouping much more accurate than that which has been available 
heretofore. 

Turney and Hyde (206) secured the reactions of junior high-school 
pupils on such factors as the prevalence of urging of pupils by parents, 
teachers, and others to strive to advance to higher groups than those in 
which they were placed; the extent of scoldings or blame received by pupils 
in the low groups, at the hands of parents or others; the tendency of fellow 
pupils to criticize or ridicule pupils in lower groups, and the like. The 
investigators interpreted the data to show that the great majority of the 
pupils were happy or satisfied, and that they felt that the homogeneous 
grouping was the best arrangement for them. 

In another study, Turney and Hyde (207), through a questionnaire. 
secured evaluations of homogeneous grouping from 29 junior high-schoo! 
teachers, 27 of whom had taught both homogeneous and mixed groups. 
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The teachers were definitely of the opinion that the learning situation was 
better, that teaching was easier, and that desirable attitudes and happiness 
of the pupils were more in evidence in homogeneous groups than in mixed 
roups. 
P voll (197) secured reactions from parents and teachers in sixteen 
| cities regarding homogeneous grouping. Of 2,310 parents 1,677, or 72.6 

percent, replied to the questions. Sauvain concluded that parents, on the 
_ whole, are favorable to homogeneous grouping where it exists and believe 
the pupils to be reasonably happy, to be doing improved work, and to be 
_ sectioned generally in accordance with their ability. Of 462 teachers, 264, 
or 78.8 percent, answered the questions. More than 90 percent of the 
teachers who had taught both homogeneous and heterogeneous groups 
favored homogeneous grouping. The teachers as a whole believed that 
_ grouping improved the social attitudes of pupils, and made for better work 
_ and more happiness on the part of pupils. 





Summary 


j The data presented show relatively slight progress since early 1931 in 
_ solving problems connected with homogeneous grouping. Much has been 
discovered concerning the extent and practice of homogeneous grouping 
in the secondary levels, but the proportion of secondary schools using 
grouping, and the proportion of these which use it with unusual success, 
are small. In general, studies have upheld the conclusion that homoge- 
neous grouping, when accompanied by differentiation of methods and 
materials, results in a perceptible improvement in instruction. Evidence 
concerning the amount of homogeneity which can be attained in grouping, 
and the efficacy of the various bases of grouping, remains inconclusive, 
though the intelligence quotient and school achievement predominate in 
practice. Two outcomes merit special mention: (a) a valuable body of 
practical information concerning the administration of homogeneous group- 
ing has been made available, and (b) the attitudes of pupils, parents, and 
teachers with respect to homogeneous grouping have been shown to be 
much more favorable than commonly supposed. 
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A. THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 











2. Departmentalization 
The Status of Departmentalization in Elementary Schools 


The departmental organization so frequently found in modern elementary 
schools was latent in colonial schools in which reading and writing were 
usually taught by separate masters in separate rooms of the same building. 
In these reading and writing schools each master had the pupils for one 
half day (132). No progress was made in departmentalization at the ele- 
mentary level, however, until 1900, when Superintendent Maxwell intro- 
duced it into the seventh and eighth grades of the schools of New York 
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City. This system of organization had spread so that by 1908 over 150 
elementary schools had been departmentalized (164). 

By 1931 Otto (179) was able to report that in a sample of 158 cities 
ranging from 2,500 to 25,000, 84 percent of the eight-year schools had 
departmentalization in some form, and that in a sample of 203 cities 
having six-year schools, 37 percent had the departmental organization in 
some form. Comparison of the practices of the first six years of the eight- 
year schools with those of the six-year schools shows conclusively that the 
higher percent of the eight-year schools having a departmental organi. 
zation was due almost entirely to the departmentalization found in the 
seventh and eighth grades (180). 


Degrees of Departmentalization and Specialization 

In the cities reported by Otto (180) practices vary from complete special- 
ization to complete lack of specialization. For 68 percent of the six-year 
elementary schools the practices of assigning teaching duties are uniform 
for all grades; for the eight-year schools this uniformity is found in only 
17 percent of the cases. In a study of the daily programs of 566 teachers 
in 93 departmentalized elementary schools in 32 states, Cooke and Whit- 
more (140) found that 112 were teaching one subject; 221, two subjects; 
201, three subjects; and 32, four subjects. In a study of 14 of the 28 junior 
high schools of Chicago, Steinmetz (201) reported that 76.3 percent of the 
teachers taught only one subject, 20.1 percent taught two subjects, 3.2 per- 
cent taught three subjects, and .04 percent, four subjects. She also found 
that, with the exception of one school, the number of persons teaching 
three subjects decreased as the number of teachers in the school increased. 

Steinmetz further reported that 12 percent of the teachers made con- 
tacts with only one grade, 46 percent with two grades, and 42 percent with 
three grades. By treating her data in another way, she found that fewer 
than 20 percent of the teachers had only two semesters of work and that 
21 percent prepared for five or six semesters. 


Subject Combinations 

Cooke and Whitmore (140) compared the judgments of 68 experts in 
elementary education with the practice revealed in over 100 schedules 
containing the daily programs of 566 teachers. Of the different two-subject 
combinations recommended by the experts, fifteen were found in actual 
practice. Their data showed that the two-subject combinations found in 
actual practice differed but little from those recommended by the experts. 
A pool of the ranking of combinations found in actual practice with the 
ranking of experts gave reading and language first place, language and 
spelling second place, and arithmetic and science tied for next place. 
History and geography came next, arithmetic and reading came third from 
the last, while history and special subjects were tied with reading and pen- 
manship for last place. 

All of the seven three-subject combinations suggested by the experts 
and appearing in actual practice were found to be fairly satisfactory. 
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Language, spelling, and reading were placed first, and were followed 
by geography, arithmetic, and history. Spelling, language, and penman- 
ship took third place. The median position was occupied by arithmetic, 
science, and geography. Reading, history, and geography were followed 
by arithmetic, spelling, and language, while language, reading, and health 
occupied the last position. 

The same investigators found that the combinations suggested by the 
various experts were more uniform than those found in actual practice. 
This finding was to be expected since many of the expediency measures 
forced upon the administrator have been out of harmony with the ideals 
agreed upon by experts. 


The Placement of Subjects in the Daily Program 

Cooke and Whitmore (140) compared the combined judgments of sixty 
educational experts with those of eight psychologists in order to determine 
the best theoretical time-placement of the various subjects in the daily 
program. The two groups of experts agreed in placing reading in the first 
period of the day and arithmetic in the second. For the eight remaining 
subjects the agreement between the psychologists and the educational 
experts gradually decreased until the special subjects were assigned third 
place by the first group and tenth place by the second group. 

It is clear that departmentalization and specialization of teaching tend 
to distribute the teaching of each subject throughout the entire day. From 
the programs of the 566 teachers studied by Cooke and Whitmore it was 
found that with two exceptions each of the ten subjects investigated were 
actually taught during every period of the day. In spite of this wide distri- 
bution, however, there was a noticeable tendency for the actual placements 
to agree with the combined judgments of the psychologists and educational 
experts. For example, reading and arithmetic were most frequently taught 
during either the first or the second period. On the other hand, spelling, 
which was awarded fourth place by the experts, was fairly well distributed 
throughout the entire day. 

Evaluation of departmentalization—In spite of the steady increase in 
departmentalization during the past thirty years, scientific studies to de- 
termine whether it is superior to the traditional plan of teaching have been 
conspicuously lacking. Recent attempts at evaluation have been confined 
almost entirely to the opinions of administrators and teachers, to the opin- 
ions of pupils, to a few studies of platoon schools, into which factors other 
than departmentalization enter to produce variations, and to a single con- 
trolled experiment. 

Becker and Gleason (128) found that 86 percent of all teachers answer- 
ing a questionnaire sent out by them favored departmentalization. The 
opinions of these teachers were based upon experience. On the other hand, 
of the 14 percent opposing departmentalization, 11 percent based their 
opinions entirely on observation. Buckley (131) reported that after a trial 
of departmentalization for one semester, all the teachers of the third, | 
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fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of a Cleveland elementary school voted 
against the innovation. As a reason for this opposition he pointed out the 
fact that these teachers had been trained for and had had their experience 
in the traditional type of school. 

In marked contrast to the opinions of the teachers, Buckley found that 
75 percent of the pupils voted for departmentalization. The removal of the 
seventh and eighth grades from an elementary school and the departmentali. 
zation of the fifth and sixth grades gave Whaley (209) the opportunity to 
secure the reaction of the pupils to the new order. At the end of four months 
58 percent of the fifth grade and 59 percent of the sixth grade favored the 
new plan. Thirty-three percent of the younger group and only 19 percent 
of the older group were opposed to it. The remaining pupils were undecided. 
At the end of two years the percent of students favoring departmentali- 
zation remained the same but the percent disliking it had decreased. 
The most frequent reasons given by the students voting for departmentali- 
zation were that the pupils liked a change of teachers, that the changing 
of rooms gave opportunity for exercise and relaxation, and that the 
teachers were better prepared. The predominant reasons for opposition 
were that moving from room to room led to confusion, that interests were 
frequently interrupted, and that time was wasted. 

In 1929 Gerberich and Prall (152) were able to make a carefully con- 
trolled experiment with the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of two elementary 
schools. In the one school the traditional plan of organization was con- 
tinued; in the other, departmentalization was introduced. The teachers of 
the two schools were carefully equated on the bases of training and experi. 
ence. The pupils of the two schools were rigorously matched according to 
the results of a battery of objective tests in arithmetic, spelling, reading, 
English, and geography. At the end of the experiment final tests were given 
in the same subjects and the differences in the means were secured. Of the 
thirty differences only six were significant. Of these six, three favored de- 
partmentalization and three favored the traditional plan. The department- 
alized group were significantly superior in fourth- and sixth-grade 
arithmetic and in sixth-grade English. The three remaining significant 
differences, appearing in fourth- and fifth-grade geography and in fourth- 
grade reading, showed the superiority of the undepartmentalized group. 
In all three grades the scores of the departmentalized group surpassed those 
of the undepartmentalized group in arithmetic and English. In spelling. 
the traditionally organized group was consistently superior. It is clear that 
these data afford little evidence as to the general effectiveness of either plan 
of organization. 


Summary 

During the past thirty years departmentalization on the elementary level 
has steadily increased until it has become generally accepted as the pre- 
vailing type of organization. Unfortunately this increase in the number 
of departmentalized schools has not been accompanied by scientifically 
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validated research as to the value of the departmental organization. The 
small number of researches reported have usually been descriptive of the 
various forms of departmentalization rather than objectively critical of the. 
claims in its favor. The one scientifically controlled experiment reported 
in this review indicates that no general superiority can be attributed either 
to traditional organization or to the departmental organization. 


A. THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
3. Platoon Organization 


Recent research studies pertaining to platoon organization in the ele- 
mentary school deal mainly with (a) extent of the plan, (b) pupil achieve- 
ment, and (c) economy. Some of the studies deal with just one of these 
factors; others cover all of them, and more. Some are national in scope; 
others are restricted to areas representing single cities or schools. 


Extent of the Plan 


In an investigation in which the questionnaire was the main source of 
information, Case (137) attempted to outline the history of the platoon 
system from the time of its inception in the United States to the present 
time. He showed that in a period of twenty years the number of cities adopt- 
ing the platoon type of organization increased from one to 202, and 
during the same period the number of schools organized on the platoon 
basis increased from one to 1,068. In ranking the eleven largest platoon- 
school cities according to number of pupils, teachers, and schools, Case 
found Detroit to be far in the lead. He indicated, as a result of his inquiry, 
that a majority of the cities which are now partially platooned are in favor 
of all their elementary schools becoming platoon schools. 

The investigation of Masters (171) is concerned chiefly with the present 
status of platoon schools in the United States. Since Masters confined his 
study to cities of 10,000 to 100,000 population, he found a smaller number 
of platoon-school cities than did Case. He listed the number in such cities 
at 162. 

Masters studied the geographical distribution of platoon-school cities 
and found that areas adjacent to Gary lead in the number of cities having 
platoon schools. The north central states, the area to which Gary belongs, 
have thirty-six cities, or 22.2 percent of the total number of the cities in the 
United States, organized on the platoon plan. 

Among other findings resulting from material gathered through the 
questionnaires distributed by Masters are: 


1. Years 1 to 6 are most frequently mentioned as being in the platoon plan. 

2. Platoon schools range in size from 3 to 48 classes. 

3. Most cities have the same length day for platoon and non-platoon schools. 

4. The auditorium and library are new departments in the platoon school. 

5. About two-thirds of the platoon schools are in old buildings and only about one- 
third in new buildings. 





In response to requests for a directory of platoon-school cities, the 
National Association for the Study of Platoon or Work-Study-Play School 
Organization published a list of 200 cities where platoon schools were 
organized prior to 1930 (182). It is the plan of the Association to publish 
in a later issue a list of platoon-school cities covering the period 1930-33. 


Pupil Achievement 


Reinoehl (191) attempted to determine whether or not homeroom sub- 
jects are taught as effectively in platoon schools as in non-platoon schools. 
His study brought together the investigations made in more than fifteen 
cities where the two types of schools had been available for comparison. 
The percents of investigations which were favorable to the platoon 
schools for various subjects were: 60 for reading, 72 for spelling, 88 for 
writing, 76 for arithmetic, 65 for social science, and 67 for other subjects. 
Reinoehl concluded therefore that “measurements of the learning product 
in the fundamental subjects clearly uphold the platoon organization.” 

An investigation reported by Kirby (165) attempted to discover what 
effect the platoon type of organization has upon attendance, percent of 
underweights, interest in music, achievement in handwriting, achievement 
in academic subjects, and the percent of promotions. The results of his 
study, which included seventy cities, indicated that: 


1. Platoon schools are superior to traditional schools in regard to attendance. 

2. The percent of underweights tends to decrease in schools after they are organized 
on the platoon basis. 

3. The percent of promotion tends to be higher in the platoon schools. 

4. A limited number of cases show that platoon schools surpass the traditional 
schools in achievement in spelling, arithmetic, and reading. 


Lutz (169) undertook to evaluate comparatively the achievement of 
pupils trained in the Gary public schools and of pupils trained in con- 
ventional schools. A total of 522 ninth-grade pupils of the Gary schools 
were included in the study. These pupils were classified into three groups 
for comparative purposes. Group A included 249 pupils who had com- 
pleted the first eight grades in the Gary public schools. Group B, with 115 
pupils, represented pupils who had completed five, six, or seven years in 
the Gary public schools. Group C included 158 pupils who had completed 
the first eight grades from schools other than those of Gary. 

By means of comparisons based upon scores of the New Stanford 
Achievement Tests, Lutz disclosed that pupils who receive their elementary- 
school training in the platoon schools of Gary are as well trained in aca- 
demic subjects as pupils trained in conventional elementary schools. 
Lutz further concluded that Gary pupils receive a comparatively inferior 
training in physiology and hygiene only, whereas they receive superior 
training in English, social science, and arithmetic. The lower rating for 
Gary pupils in physiology and hygiene was explained on the ground of 
the emphasis placed on nature study in the elementary schools of Gary. 
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In an interpretation of the data compiled from the scores made on the 
New Stanford Achievement Test, Dorsey (144) showed that, in comparison 
with national norms, Dallas pupils compare favorably in achievement. 
Economy 

In recent years during which time school revenue has been greatly re- 
duced, the problem of economy has been a live issue. Consequently some 
of the research studies pertaining to platoon organization have considered 
the economical aspect. 

In describing the organization of the thirty-seven platoon schools in 
Dallas, Dorsey (144) pointed out that there are ninety-seven more classes 
than teachers, which leads him to conclude that if Dallas were operating 
on the old traditional plan, those ninety-seven extra classes would necessi- 
tate as many extra rooms. Dorsey contended that this is the equivalent of at 
least three large elementary schools, the buildings of which would cost 
approximately $750,000, if constructed. He further indicated that if the 
Dallas schools were organized on the traditional basis the teacher load 
would be fifty or fifty-five pupils instead of the present load of thirty-five 
pupils. 

Case (136) attempted to show, by individual estimates rather than by the 
presentation of objective data, that the platoon schools are more eco- 
nomical than are the conventional schools. He contended that capital out- 
lay for platoon schools is less because rooms such as auditorium, library, 
and gymnasium accommodate more groups of pupils, thereby minimizing 
the number of rooms required. Case estimated that the cost of instructional 
service in platoon schools is less because of (a) reduction or elimination 
of a supervisory force; (b) need of fewer teachers for instruction; (c) 
decrease in turnover of the teaching staff; and (d) an increase in efficiency. 

In an investigation describing the schools of Fairfield, Maine, Phinney 
(181) showed how platoon organization was instrumental in housing 641 
pupils at a cost of $27,362 in 1932, whereas in 1928, before platoon organi- 
zation went into effect, the cost of housing 475 pupils was $27,410. The 
per-pupil cost was reduced from $58 to $43. In addition to the saving on 
operating costs, it was estimated that under the traditional type of organiza- 
tion four more classrooms at a cost of $6,000 would have been necessary. 
In summarizing, Phinney estimated that in a period of four years, 1928-32, 
during which time the schools were operating on the platoon organization, 
a total of $50,000 was saved. 

Spain (199) indicated that 150 schools in Detroit are organized on the 
platoon or duplicate plan, thereby making it possible to maintain art, 
health, and music instruction. By the use of hypothetical figures, he showed 
that under the traditional type of organization more teachers and class- 
rooms would be necessary than those which are now adequately employed 
under the platoon plan of organization. 

Rossman (194) showed six different plans whereby buildings in non- 
platoon schools might be utilized under platoon organization which would 
beneficially enrich the school offering, eliminate costs of additional build- . 
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ings and equipment, and in many cases actually decrease the number of 
required teachers. 


B. THE SECONDARY SCHOOL* 


The increasing demands imposed upon the secondary schools to pro. 
vide broader opportunities to a rapidly growing enrolment have necessi- 
tated numerous changes in the internal organization of many secondary 
schools. Some recent research studies have been especially helpful in sup. 
plying administrators with the guiding principles by which such changes 
might be made. Recitation schedules, promotion plans, guidance programs, 
and extracurriculum activities appear to be the main problems with which 
these studies are concerned, and therefore determine the scope of this por- 
tion of the review. 


Recitation Schedules 


The most intensive study of the practices of schedule-making in high 
schools was made by Puckett (185). There are two parts to his study: 
the first deals with an analysis of some practices in high-school schedule- 
making as revealed by questionnaires returned from 250 schools in forty- 
five states; the second part is concerned with the actual construction of 
schedules. The most significant findings are: 


1. The principal makes the final schedule of recitations in 209 schools. 

2. Consideration of previous schedules in making the new schedule was reported 
affirmatively by 109 schools. 

3. The time of beginning school ranges from 8 to 9 a. m., whereas closing time 
ranges from 1 to 4:15 p. m. 

4. The number of class periods ranges from five to nine, with a median of eight. 

5. The length of class periods ranges from forty to seventy minutes, with a median 
of forty-five minutes. 

6. Lunch periods vary from fifteen minutes to one hour and fifteen minutes. 


Clem and Klyver (138) analyzed questionnaire data contributed by 
fifty-four principals of six-year high schools in the states of New York and 
Pennsylvania. The findings reveal that the majority of the schools report- 
ing have a six-period day in both the junior and the senior divisions. The 
data also showed that the class periods of greatest frequency are sixty, 
fifty-five, and forty-five minutes in length. According to opinions submitted 
by the fifty-four principals, sixty-minute periods are favored. 

A study, in which the length of period was evaluated in terms of pupil 
achievement, was reported by Denman and Kirby (142). They studied 
the records of objective tests in United States history for 300 pupils who 
had long recitation periods and 287 pupils with short periods. Denman 
and Kirby considered the differences revealed in this study as markedly 
significant and conclusively in favor of long periods of recitation. The study 
was carried further by including a larger number of pupils, and again the 
findings were in favor of the long periods. In six of the nine subjects the 
superiority of the long period was considered to be statistically significant. 


1 Homogeneous grouping in the secondary school is discussed on pages 382-89. 





Foster (147) attempted to present a technic in class scheduling that 
would be simple and adequate for the smaller institutions. Three principles 
are proposed which should aid in guiding one through the ten suggested 
steps of schedule procedure. 

A number of investigations have reported the practices of some particular 
city or school. Harrington (157) presented a method of program con- 
struction which has been worked out and used in the junior high schools 
of Detroit. Much of the material presented is in the form of tables and 
record facsimiles and is concerned more with the mechanics of program 
construction in general rather than with the individual pupil’s program. 

Greig (156) reported an experiment that was being tried out in the senior 
high school of Fairport Harbor, Ohio. The program of this school differed 
from the traditional program inasmuch as the pupil carried two subjects 
with double class periods each instead of four subjects with single class 
periods. The primary purpose of devising such a program was to improve 
the method of learning and, according to the fifteen results listed by the 
writer, the purpose was accomplished. 

Maure (172) described and commended an administrative device which 
was adopted at Hempstead for the purpose of economy. The practice at 
Hempstead closely resembles that employed in many American colleges, 
wherein the length of the school day of each student is dependent upon the 
number of classes assigned to him. Maure listed ten educational advantages 
which accrued from this system of an overlapping program and pointed 
out the fact that the high-school building could ordinarily just accommo- 
date a maximum of 1,250 pupils, but under the adopted system 2,200 were 
adequately provided for. 

The John Adams High School at Cleveland became so crowded that the 
principal of the school decided, as a means of relieving congestion, to 
reduce the length of each pupil’s school day by excluding study periods 
wherever possible. Prompted by this administrative step, Richardson (192) 
made a study in which he compared scholastic marks of pupils having no 
study periods with pupils who retained the full quota of study periods. 
Richardson’s investigation revealed that the reduction of study periods 
had beneficial results for both girls and boys in the senior class and for 
girls in the sophomore and junior classes. The boys and girls in the fresh- 
man class did slightly better work when given study time in school. 


Promotion Plans 


Practically all American secondary schools are organized along either 
the “annual” or “semester” plan of promotion. In recent years considerable 
professional periodical literature and a number of objective studies have 
been published in an attempt to show the relative merits of these two 
promotional plans. 

One of the earlier objective studies was reported by Montague (177) 
in 1926 and summarized five years later in the Ninth Yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence. Data were obtained from 838 replies to_ 
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inquiries addressed to superintendents of schools in cities of over 2,500 
population. Some of the most important findings revealed that: 

1. Approximately half of the schools promote annually and the other half promote 
semi-annually. 


2. Annual promotions are used most frequently in schools with an enrolment of 
less than 500. 


3. A small percent of the schools provide for skipping or making double pro. 
motions. 


4. A majority of the schools make special promotion plans for superior and over. 
age pupils. 


5. Midyear promotions do not necessarily increase the number of teachers required 
to operate the school. 


A monograph prepared by Billett (129), as part of the National Survey 
of Secondary Education, describes promotional plans which are in prac- 
tice in secondary schools throughout the forty-eight states. On the basis 
of 258 selected replies from more than 2,000 individual schools, it was 
discovered that, in general, promotions are made each semester in the 
larger schools and the close of the year in the smaller schools. The replies 
also showed that trial promotions are employed in more than half of the 
schools reporting, and that of the 2 percent so promoted about 30 percent 
succeed. A unique feature was reported for pupils who cannot meet the 
requirements for the regular diploma; in some instances, such pupils are 
rewarded “certificates of completion” or “certificates of attendance.” 

A study by French (150) is the most recent thorough study which 
attempts “to discover, describe, and compare or contrast the effects of the 
annual and semi-annual promotional plans.” The method employed by 
French is indicative of the thoroughness of his investigation. Three ap- 
proaches were made: the first was an analysis of 424 replies to question. 
naires sent out to 700 high schools; the second was an analysis of three 
years of progress of 350 pupils who entered on the semi-annual plan ard 
350 who entered the same schools on the annual-promotion plan; and the 
third was a detailed study and inspection of a few schools of each promo- 
tional type. The findings obtained by French definitely favored the annual- 
promotion plan. 

The preceding studies show that annual promotion pievails in the smaller 
schools and that semi-annual promotion is the common practice in the 
larger schools. A study reported by Feingold (145) presented evidence 
that, even in the larger school systems, objections against semi-annual pro- 
motions are “becoming increasingly pronounced.” The facts upon which 
Feingold based his conclusions were secured from the public high schoo! 
of Hartford, Connecticut. 

Greene reported a study (155) which involved over 37,000 school 
children enrolled in small school systems in the state of Iowa. In contrast 
with the conclusions reached by French (150) and Feingold (145), Greene 
(155) concluded that in several respects semester promotion is superior 
to annual promotion. 
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Steiner (200) analyzed and interpreted the promotion records of 328 
Pennsylvania school districts having full twelve-year curriculums in an 
effort to determine the relation of promotions to school costs and test scores. 
He found a low positive correlation between percentage promoted and test 
scores and that no significant relationship exists between the amount of 
money spent and the percentage of pupils promoted. Steiner’s study does 
not attempt to measure the relative merits of annual and semi-annual plans 
of promotion, but rather to show that there is a lack of a systematic and 
effective utilization of promotion records. 

A unique type of promotional plan was adopted in the schools of 
Rochester as a substitute for the semi-annual plan which proved unsatis- 
factory (178). The main feature of the newly adopted plan involves the 
organization of four units: kindergarten through grade 3; grades 4 through 
6; grades 7 through 9; and grades 10 through 12. The number of years a 
pupil would spend in each promotional unit would then depend upon 
whether he was in the slow, normal, or rapid group. 


Guidance Programs 


The majority of research studies dealing with guidance programs in the 
secondary schools are in the nature of survey reports. Such a survey study 
is typified by the monograph prepared by Reavis (188) as a part of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education. Reavis studied and characterized 
guidance programs of ten school systems, four of which were township 
high schools in the state of Illinois and six of which were in large cities. 
Among the ten schools visited, four general types of guidance programs 
were discovered: 


1. Centralized bureaus of guidance for secondary schools in city systems. 
2. City school systems with a central guidance organization but with the individual 
secondary school considered the unit in the program. 


3. Centralized bureaus or departments in individual secondary schools. 
4. Central guidance organizations in individual secondary schools which utilize 
regular officers and teachers as guidance functionaries. 


Significant objective data were presented by Koos and Kefauver (167). 
A core of practices in all phases of guidance activity found in 336 repre- 
sentative high schools is described in four main parts of the book: (a) 
“Informing Students Concerning Opportunities”; (b) “Securing Informa- 
tion Concerning Students”; (c) “Guiding the Individual Student”; and 
(d) “Organizing Guidance Service.” A total of seventy-one different items 
of guidance activities was found in the 336 secondary schools represented 
in this study. Among the different combinations of staff organization, that 
of principal and homeroom advisers was typical of the middle-sized group 
of secondary schools; the combination of deans of girls and boys, princi- 
pal, and homeroom advisers was most common in the larger schools. In 
the smaller schools it was found that the principal alone discharges the 
guidance responsibilities. 














A survey by Cunliffe (141) of eighteen secondary schools in New Jersey 
showed that activities of the educational-guidance type are emphasized more 
than those of the vocational-guidance type. His findings also revealed that 
the junior high schools offer more guidance activity than do the four-year 
high schools. 

Investigations by Woellner and Reavis (210) and Strang (203) gave 
further light on guidance practices. Data from 522 secondary schools 
disclosed that educational guidance was offered in 86.8 percent of the 
schools; personal guidance in 83.3 percent; and vocational guidance in 
73.8 percent. Their findings also showed that, in most cases, the principal 
assumes the responsibilities of guidance activities. Strang’s study (203) 
showed who performs certain duties pertaining to guidance for girls in the 
schools of New York which have no officially appointed dean of girls. 

Proffitt (184) reported the findings of the National Committee on State 
Guidance Programs as revealed by inquiry blanks returned by state depart- 
ments of education. In the summary statements, brief descriptions of the 
programs within various states may be found. Proffitt also presented some 
constructive suggestions for states which are beginning the organization 
of guidance service. 

Extracurriculum activities—A variety of student activities are per- 
sistently demanding a type of internal organization in secondary schools 
that will properly coordinate these so-called extracurriculum activities 
with the rest of the school program. That this demand is being met is evi- 
denced by the definite trends of development described by Roemer (193). 
Roemer listed thirteen tendencies, some of which are: 

1. Activities are finding a definite place in the daily schedule. 

2. Extracurriculum activities are becoming intercurriculated. 

3. Adequate systems of handling finances are being evolved. 

4. Point systems of control are being evolved. 


5. In some schools credit in extracurriculum activities is being required for 
graduation. 


6. Guidance through extracurriculum activities is developing. 


Despite the definite tendencies in the development of extracurriculum 
activities, an investigation reported by Reavis and Van Dyke (187) indi- 
cated that present practices of organization and administration are far 
from being uniform. The data secured from 224 checklists showed that 
about one-fifth of the schools require students to participate in extracurric- 
ulum activities and in those schools 40 percent more activities are supported 
than in schools with voluntary participation. Data secured from twenty-four 
selected schools showed that extreme variations in types of activities sug- 
gest the need for guiding principles in the organization and administration 
of extracurriculum activities. 

Millard (176) described organization and administration of extracurric- 
ulum activities on the basis of questionnaire replies from fifty-two schools. 
most of which had large enrolments. Millard’s findings were supplemented 
in his report by the findings gleaned from other research studies. 
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Rugg (195) summarized data gathered from eighteen theses dealing 
with nationwide samplings of practices in various types of extracurriculum 
activities which are carried on, in general, in the secondary schools. 

The preceding investigations referred to have been national in scope; 
other studies describe practices found in an individual state, city, or school. 
Frederick and Kindale (149) presented a tabular statement showing what 
sixty-six junior high schools in the state of New York are doing with 
respect to extracurriculum activities. Holland (159) reported that, on the 
basis of questionnaires sent to nineteen high schools and twenty-one inter- 
mediate (junior high) schools, 602 of the 759 different activities were man- 
aged by pupil officers under teacher guidance. Foster (146) described the 
program of non-athletic activities as carried out in Tulsa Central High 
School. He reported that in this particular school some activities have 
been curricularized and are treated as other academic subjects; other activi- 
ties have not been included in the regular curriculum and are carried on 
at homeroom time or after regular school hours. Devore (143) outlined 
a plan of extracurriculum activities as administered in a high school en- 
rolling more than 1,300 pupils in thirty-six homerooms. 

Although primarily intended to serve as textbooks, the volumes by 
Terry (204) and Fretwell (151) contain references to research material 
and describe practices and types of organization for the administration of 
extracurriculum activities. 


C. INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


Cleavage between Upper and Lower Divisions 


Recent studies in the organization of higher education have noted a 
general tendency to develop a cleavage between the upper and lower halves 
of the four-year liberal-arts institutions. Koos (168) gave special attention 
to this problem, indicating the growth of the movement and its effect in 
emphasizing the secondary function of the lower division and the special- 
izing function of the upper division. This cleavage was noted by the Car- 
negie Survey in California (133), and by the survey of higher education in 
Arkansas (166). The compilation of changes and experiments in liberal- 
arts education, edited by McHale (175), listed a number of specific insti- 
tutions that have set up their curriculums in terms of upper and lower di- 
visions. Kelly and Anderson (163) reported from a catalog study based 
on 676 institutions, that 20 percent of the colleges clearly reflect this cleav- 
age in their curriculums. McDowell (173) showed that many small insti- 
tutions, reflecting the movement to lower the higher curriculum and to 
extend the high-school organization, have finally been reorganized as 
junior colleges. 


Departmental Organization 


The internal organization of colleges is usually set up in terms of depart- 
ments of subjectmatter. Russell (196) pointed out the disadvantages of 
overdepartmentalization and of overexpansion of course offerings. In a 
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group of liberal-arts colleges he found a coefficient of correlation of 
.88 + .03 between number of students enrolled and number of semester 
hours of courses listed in the catalogs. 

Reeves and his associates (189) reported that the number of departments 
maintained in a group of thirty-five Methodist colleges of liberal arts varied 
from 11 to 28, with from 16 to 18 departments as the most usual number. 
The nomenclature of departments varies widely from institution to insti- 
tution. The authors pointed out a strong tendency toward the development 
of the divisional grouping of subjectmatter, whereby the course offerings 
are presented in a few large divisions rather than in a number of small 
departments. Kelly and Anderson (163) reported that this divisional 
grouping is present in approximately a third of the 676 college catalogs 
which they studied. 


Size of Classes 


Two types of studies dealing with the size of classes in institutions of 
higher education are found. A number of studies present statistics showing 
the average and range of size of classes at present. The other type of study 
is concerned with the relative instructional Sfoctivences of classes of 
different size. 

Most of the surveys that have been made of institutions of higher educa- 
tion deal with the problem of size of classes. Reeves and his associates, 
after studying a group of thirty-five Methodist colleges (189), reported 
that the average class in these institutions enrols eighteen students. The 
larger colleges tend to have a larger average size of classes than the smaller 
colleges, and the fully accredited colleges have distinctly larger average 
size of classes than the unaccredited colleges. Reeves and others (190, Vol. 
XI) reported in the University of Chicago Survey that the average size of 
classes in that institution is twenty-one and that the average tends to de- 
crease as the level of the course increases. They pointed out the laxness 
in administration that permits departments to offer, more frequently than 
is necessary, classes that attract only small registrations. Attention was 
also called to the necessity for the enforcement of an administrative policy 
concerning the size of class sections in subjects in which it is necessary to 
offer more than one class concurrently. 

In a study based on forty-three institutions, Koos (168) reported that 
smaller classes are proportionately more frequent in junior colleges than 
in higher institutions. He found the median size of class for junior colleges 
to be 16.2; for four-year colleges and universities, 25.6. The Carnegie 
Survey of Higher Education in California (133) found an average class 
in the junior colleges to be 25 students. 

The outstanding study of the effectiveness of classes of different sizes 
is that by Hudelson (161) who reported on a large number of experiments 
carried on at the University of Minnesota. This extensive experimentation 
indicates that small classes, as at present administered, are not particularly 
favorable to learning. In the majority of the experiments on which he 
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reported the students in the large classes did better than the students in the 
small classes. This finding was corroborated by Holland’s study (158) and 
by a number of experiments at the secondary-school level. 

Some experiments have suggested that the reason small classes are not 
more effective than large classes lies in the failure to adopt methods that 
are suitable to the small group. The study by Beauchamp, reported in the 
University of Chicago Survey, indicated that small classes may be more 
effective than large classes when methods especially adapted to small class 
groups are introduced (190, Vol. IV). Brown (130) was able to improve 
the effectiveness of instruction in large classes by introducing methods 
especially suited to such groups. Reeves and his associates (190, Vol. III) 
in the Survey of the University of Chicago found that the load imposed 
on faculty members by large classes is not greater than that imposed by 
small classes. 

In general the experiments conducted on the matter of size of classes 
at the college level have shifted the burden of proof to those who would 
advocate small classes in preference to large ones. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Organization of Administration 


A. CITY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Researcu studies in the field of administrative organization are com- 
paratively recent. In fact, the general literature of this field was rather 
meager up to the beginning of the present century. Deffenbaugh (236:33) 
noted that the report of the United States Commissioner of Education for 
1892-93 did not even mention administration “among a classified list of 
forty-one different topics upon which papers had been read before the 
National Education Association from 1870 to 1893, inclusive.” 

One of the earliest studies of city school organization was that of Phil- 
brick (282) in 1885 in which he made a historical, critical, and compara- 
tive survey of city school systems. In 1902 Rollins (291) contributed a 
study which dealt with school administration in its immediate relation to 
municipal government. Bard’s monograph (217), which was written in 
1909, covered the legislative phases of organization. These three contribu- 
tions furnished a nucleus as well as an incentive for further research 
pertaining to organization for the improvement of administration in city 
school systems. 


Boards of Education 

Origin—The first study that carefully sought the origin of school com- 
mittees or boards of education was that of Suzzallo (301) in 1906. Suzzallo 
showed that the evolutionary process of transferring the management of 
the schools from the town meetings to boards of education passed through 
four stages: (a) special committees to deal with specific problems assigned 
by the town meeting; (b) authority granted to the town selectmen to ad- 
minister the schools; (c) special committees to assist the selectmen; and 
(d) annual appointment of regular school committees, now commonly 
known as boards of education. The Eleventh Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence (275) presented a historical development of lay leadership 
as a part of a study devoted to educational leadership. A recent Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Association (276) dealt exclusively 
with the schoolboard member. This bulletin pointed out that the colonial 
period with its town meetings formed the background for early state laws 
which resulted in establishing schoolboards throughout the nation, with 
the result that at the present time a half million schoolboard members are 
serving on 150,000 schoolboards. 

Size—Rollins (291) reported the number of members on boards of 
education in the larger cities in 1902. Bard (217) tabulated by states the 
size of the boards of education as provided by the general laws. Nearing 
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(278) found that the largest cities reported the largest boards. An investi- 
gation by Counts (231) in 1927 and another by the National Education 
Association (276) in 1933 revealed the same tendency. McGaughy (266) 
indicated that there was a tendency for the size of the board of education 
to vary with method of selection of its members. The larger boards were in 
those cities where boards of education were selected from wards rather 
than from the city as a whole. He also reported that the boards were larger 
in the fiscally dependent cities. Extremely large boards of education were 
not uncommon thirty years ago. Cubberley (233) pointed to Philadelphia 
as representing the most extreme case. By having six members from each 
ward, and through the annexation of new territory, the total number of 
board members for that city in 1905 was 559. 

The consensus of opinion is that a small board of education can work 
more effectively than a large one. Deffenbaugh (240) in 1922 endeavored 
to bring together the principal recommendations with respect to school- 
boards as set forth in city school survey reports. One of the recommenda- 
tions was that “the board should be small, with a membership of about 
five or seven” (240:15). 

A number of studies (231, 233, 235, 240, 276, 278) have indicated that 
the trend during the past thirty years has been very definitely toward 
smaller boards. Deffenbaugh (235) in 1927 showed that the average in 
57 cities considered was 14.2 in 1902; 10.5 in 1917; and 8.2 in 1927. 
Substantially the same results appeared in a study by the National Educa- 
tion Association (276) in 1933. Cubberley (233) indicated that the munici- 
palities cannot be wholly credited with the trend toward smaller sized 
schoolboards. By means of general state laws, and without waiting for 
the cities to act voluntarily, many states have compelled the cities to re- 
duce the size of the schoolboards. 

Method of selection—A comparison of the data in 1902 with data col- 
lected in 1927 shows that there have been few changes in the method of 
selecting schoolboard members (235, 291). The monograph by Counts 
(231) and the city school leaflet by Deffenbaugh (235), both published 
in 1927, described the different methods of selection. 

Counts (231) showed that out of 507 members, 367, or 72.4 percent, 
were selected by election at large; 55, or 10.8 percent, by election by wards; 
39, or 7.7 percent, by appointment by mayor; 31, or 6.1 percent, by appoint- 
ment by city council; 8, or 1.6 percent, by election at town meeting; 2, 
or .4 percent, by appointment by city commissioner; and 5, or 1 percent, 
in various other ways. He also showed that election at large dominated in 
all geographical sections, but especially so in the west north central and 
western states. 

Deffenbaugh’s statistical summary (235) of practice in 55 cities of 100,- 
000 or more population showed that in 69.1 percent the board members 
were elected by the people; in 20 percent of the cities they were appointed 
by the mayor; in 5.5 percent they were appointed by the city council or 
commission; and in 5.5 percent they were appointed by the courts. In 135. 
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cities having a population between 30,000 and 100,000, 76.2 percent re- 
ported boards appointed by the mayor; 11.1 percent reported appointments 
made by the city council or commission ; and .8 percent by the city manager. 

The National Education Association bulletin (276) added further inter- 
pretation to data presented in the two preceding studies cited. Moreheart 
(272) mentioned the manner of selecting city schoolboards as provided in 
the statutes of the several states. 

Bard (217) found that in 1909, twelve large cities followed the practice 
of having ex-officio members. In three of the twelve cities the mayors were 
made ex-officio presidents of their respective schoolboards. 

Among many different methods of selection, the most unique was cited 
by Counts (231) where, in the self-perpetuating board, the members hold 
office for an indefinite term and all vacancies are filled by vote of the 
board itself. 

It is generally contended by authorities on school administration that 
board members should be elected for a relatively long term, and the terms 
so staggered that the personnel of the board will not undergo too much 
change in any one year. An analytical study (240) of city school survey 
reports showed that the recommendations concerning term of office favor 
a period of five to seven years. Data gathered by Deffenbaugh (235) re- 
flected the influence of such recommendations. He found that in 1902 the 
average term was 3.6 years; in 1917, 4.4 years; and in 1927, 4.6 years. 
Counts (231) found that the three-year term was the most common for 
schoolboard members included in his study. He further revealed that larger 
cities have the longer terms of office. In the cities having between 2,500 
and 5,000 inhabitants the median term was 3.7 years, whereas in cities of 
100,000 or more, the median term was 4.3 years. 

Standing committees—Historical investigations (214, 301) indicated 
that the committee had an earlier origin than the schoolboard itself. When 
schoolboards were finally authorized, they continued the old practice of 
appointing special committees (214). Cubberley (232:82) reported that 
“a school board of fifteen to twenty-five members used to have from ten 
to fifteen regular committees, to which all new business was first referred 
for investigation and report before any action could be taken.” 

A review of the early city school survey reports (240:15) set forth the 
recommendation that “there should be few or no standing committees.” 
The report of a more recent survey used more forceful language in its 
condemnation of standing committees and stated that “standing commit- 
tees are worse than useless” (300:14). 

The vigorous attack on standing committees has added impetus to the 
tendency among city boards of education to reduce their number or abolish 
them entirely. Deffenbaugh (235) reported that the average number of 
committees in 25 large cities was 6.5 in 1917, whereas in 1927 it was 3.5. 
He further added that out of 55 cities of 100,000 population or more in 
1927, 21 had no standing committees, whereas in 1917 only 3 of 43 cities 
of the same population group had no such committees. 
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Some of the largest cities are reluctant to discontinue the long-condemned 
system of carrying on the business of the board through standing commit- 
tees. Chicago had seven such committees serving with the board of education 
until 1932 when the board acted favorably upon a recommendation of the 
survey staff (300:16) “that the Board of Education abolish standing com- 
mittees and that it devote itself to the consideration of matters of major 
importance as a committee of the whole.” 

Townsend’s study (304) of city school systems in Missouri revealed that 
24 of the 51 schoolboards included in the study maintained standing com- 
mittees. The superintendents of some of these school systems, however, 
described the committees as existing in name but not in practice. 

Relation to municipal government—Whether or not municipal govern- 
ment should control the fiscal affairs of city school systems has long been 
a debatable question. As a result of research in the field it is generally 
contended by school authorities that fiscal independence is superior to 
fiscal dependence. In one of the early investigations concerning school ad- 
ministration in relation to municipal government, Rollins (291) con- 
cluded that the city is not a safe territorial unit for absolute local self- 
government; and that the state has the right and the duty to control the 
essentials of city government, and particularly such municipal administra- 
tion as determines the intelligence and morality of the city population. 

Among the noteworthy research in this field is that contributed by 
Frasier (246) and McGaughy (266). Frasier’s study included 169 cities 
which had a population of over 8,000. With data obtained from city char- 
ters, state laws, and questionnaires he presented a case favoring fiscal inde- 
pendence. On the basis of a suggested index number of efficiency, Frasier’s 
analysis indicated a favorable relationship between fiscal independence 
and school efficiency. 

y means of a statistical device which he termed the “critical ratio,” 
McGaughy (266) reported for 377 cities the particular financial and educa- 
tional factors with respect to which the fiscally dependent or the fiscally 
independent cities excelled. In interpretation of the results of his analysis, 
McGaughy concluded that the advantages were greater on the side of the 
fiscally independent cities. 

A more recent investigation by Dudley (242) was less emphatic in 
advocacy of fiscal independence. This study was intended to show the 
historical development of local control of public schools in Massachusetts 
rather than to defend any particular type of fiscal control. 

In an observation of the city school systems of Michigan, Moehlman 
(269) indicated that, with the exception of Detroit, fiscally independent 
districts are, in general, superior to fiscally dependent districts. 

The city school survey reports are also in agreement with the findings 
of Frasier and McGaughy and commonly make the recommendation that 
“the school board should be independent of the city officials and should 
have power to determine within statutory limits the amount to be spent on 
schools” (240:15). 
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With respect to the status in 1927, Deffenbaugh (235) reported that 
23 of the 47 cities with a population of 100,000 or more were fiscally inde- 
pendent. In 133 cities between 30,000 and 100,000 population, 67 boards 
of education were fiscally independent and 66 were fiscally dependent. 


Administrative Officers 


Superintendents—The administrative organization from which evolved 
the office of superintendent of schools was first traced by Suzzallo (301). 
He showed how the necessity for such an office was created as professional! 
duties began to fall upon the visiting committees. Morrison (273) showed 
that responsibility for local administration of schools was first vested in 
municipal or civil officers who had been chosen primarily for the perform. 
ance of other duties. The gradual growth of directive and supervisory 
responsibilities brought about this professional officer known in every 
state as the city school superintendent. 

With rare exceptions there seems to be general agreement that the office 
of city superintendent was first established in 1837 at Buffalo, New York 
(223, 273). Martin (264:220-21) stated that the idea of a superintendent 
of public schools “was first put in practice in New England in Providence— 
suggested, it is said, to its originator there by the factory system of the 
State.” 

According to early investigators, the idea was not accepted immediately 
by all the large cities. Philbrick (282) indicated that at the time of his 
study some of the large cities were still without school superintendents. 
Chamberlain (223) reported that the two largest cities, New York City 
and Chicago, did not have superintendents until after 1850. Of the large 
cities, Philadelphia was last to adopt the plan of having a city superinten- 
dent of schools, the first superintendent being appointed in 1883. 

A recent study by Hardy (247) traced the evolution and development 
of the office of superintendent of schools, district, village, and city, in a 
limited area in New York state. 

The Eleventh Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence (275) 
devoted one chapter to the progress and status of the city school superin- 
tendent in which trends were shown by making comparison of the status 
in 1933 with that shown in a study by Douglass (241) ten years earlier. 

In practice, the superintendent of schools is usually appointed by the 
board of education. There are a few exceptions. In St. Paul (298), where 
there is no schoolboard, the city mayor assigns elected commissioners to 
their respective departments and in turn the commissioner appoints the 
executive heads—one of which is the superintendent of schools. In Virginia 

(235) the city school superintendents are officially appointed by the state 
board of education. 

A recent review (275) showed that the term of office for city superin- 
tendents was greatest in the largest cities. Another report (235), based upon 
figures from 1902, 1917, and 1927 indicated a slight increase in the term 
of office. 
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Reller’s study (288) of the tenure of city school superintendents indi- 


inde. cated that in many cities the number of years served are too few to insure 
ards significant progress in education. Another investigation showed that in 
t. general, tenure varies directly with size of city (212). The trend of term 
and tenure is indicative of improvement as revealed in Cooke’s study (230) 
of turnover among city superintendents. Cooke showed that the average 
ved annual percent of turnover has decreased from a high of 18 percent in 
01). 1926 to 8 percent in 1931 for the cities included in the study. 
ional Business manager—The most comprehensive study of business executives 
owed in city school systems was made by Heer (249) in 1926. He traced the 
din history through which the office evolved. The titles most frequently used, 
aed according to his investigation, were: business manager, director of schools, 
ery and assistant superintendent in charge of business affairs. In defining the 
pay status of the business executive, Heer discussed length of term of appoint- 
ment, educational training, source of supply of executives, salaries, and 
office reading habits. 
York Deffenbaugh (235) found that of 55 cities of 100,000 or more popula- 
ident tion, 42 reported that they employ a school business manager. Of 131 cities 
between 30,000 and 100,000 population, 84 reported that they employ a 
E the school business manager. In 42 of the 84 cities the office of business manager 
; and that of secretary of the board were combined. 
ately 
f his Types of Administrative Organization 
fenta, Although it is now generally conceded that administrative control should 
tity be centered in one executive officer, there was a time when opinion ameng 
large school superintendents favored two independent departments. In 1895 a 
- sub-committee on the organization of city school systems recommended to 
the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association 
aa that the duties of administration be divided into “two great departments: 
a one which manages the business affairs, and the other which supervises 
975) the instruction” (236). 
wa Heer’s study (249), to which reference has already been made, traced 
—_ the evolution of school administration in Detroit, Cleveland, and St. Louis, 
ae exemplifying respectively the unit, dual, and multiple types of organization. 
y the Smith made an intensive study (297) of the typical business activities 
awe in twenty-five New York and New Jersey city school systems which re- 
em to vealed the fact that, as far as manner of carrying on business activities was 
6 the concerned, neither the unit nor multiple type excelled noticeably. He in- 
ginia ferred, however, with certain reservations, that “there should be for a city 
state school system unified administrative control centered in one executive 
officer whose point of view is primarily educational” (297:93). 
yer'in- Theisen (302) made an analysis of the business situations of railway 
upon systems, telephone and telegraph corporations, insurance companies, and 
term department stores, and concluded that school administration should adopt 


the precedent of such organizations in providing for a single chief executive. 
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McGinnis (267) made an investigation of city school administrative 
and supervisory organizations in cities of 20,000 to 50,000 population. 
Among the cities studied he identified four principal types of existing 
administrative organization: the unit type, the multiple type, the board of 
education-municipal-department type, and the board of education-commit- 
tee type. He rated the first type as the best and the third as the poorest 
form of organization. A number of charts were included in the report for 
the purpose of serving as bases of comparison for improving local city 
school system organizations. 

Alexander (211) consulted the writings of authoritative administrators 
and concluded that there should be a unit organization with the business 
manager directly responsible to the superintendent of schools. 

In a monograph (244:126) of the National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion, it was indicated that in states where the business manager or the 
secretary of the board is the business executive, there seems to be a trend 
away from the practice of having several independent executives “endeavor- 
ing to direct various school activities without a unifying and coordinating 
leadership.” 

B. STATE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Those who have made studies of the organization of state departments 
of education have relied chiefly upon one or more of the following sources 
of data: questionnaires (222, 277); state department reports (222, 237) ; 
state constitutions (265, 295); state statutes (271, 295); state surveys 
( 238); appropriation bills (295). Most of the studies have dealt with 
the organization as set up in constitutions and laws. In very few has an 
attempt been made to go beyond the legal provisions and evaluate the way 
in which the organization actually has functioned. In view of the great 
diversity of practice in the several states, it would seem that other studies 
of the latter kind are highly desirable. 


State Boards of Education 


Origin and early history—The first state board of education to be estab- 
lished was the Board of Regents of the state of New York, established in 
1784 to supervise collegiate and academic, but not elementary education. 
The next board was not organized until 1825 when North Carolina pro- 
vided for a state board of education. With the possible exception of the 
Board of Regents of New York state, the powers of these early boards were 
limited; not until the State Board of Education of Massachusetts was organ- 
ized in 1837 were any extensive responsibilities given over to them. The 
early boards were charged with the general duties of promoting education 
in the state, but were given limited funds with which to work. In general 
they were ex-officio boards which had as their chief function the care of 
school lands and funds. According to Cubberley (234), they were advisory 
and not legislative. 

Although some states organized state boards of education very early, 
there are a few states which still do not have such boards. State boards had 
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been organized in 29 states in 1890; in 31 states in 1900; in 32 states in 
1910; in 42 states in 1920; and in the same number in 1930. It is obvious 
that the most rapid growth took place in the ten-year period betwe2n 1910 
Types of boards and methods of selection—There have been three types 
of boards, determined largely by the following methods of selection: (a) 
ex officio, (b) elective, (c) appointive. Between 1890 and 1910 there was 
little change in the number of boards selected by the different methods. 
Between 1910 and 1920 there was a sharp decrease in the number of ex- 
officio boards, and a corresponding increase in the number of boards ap- 
pointed (295). Of the forty-two state boards in 1930, eight were wholly ex 
officio, the state superintendent of public instruction being a member of 
each board; the secretary of state, of seven; the attorney general, of six; 
the governor, of five; and the president of the state university, of two. 
There were eleven state boards which had no ex-officio members, in nine 
of which the governor appointed the members; in one, the state legislature; 
and in one, the governor appointed three members and the people elected 
eight. Twenty-three boards were partly ex officio and partly appointive or 
elective (237). 

The trend has been toward an appointive board. Eleven of twelve state 
school surveys have advocated appointment by the governor (238). 
Size—The trend is to increase the size of the state board. The median 
size in 1890 and 1900 was five; since 1915 it has been seven. Between 1920 
and 1930, nine states increased and three states decreased the size of their 
boards. In 1920, they varied from three to thirteen members (237). Ex- 
officio boards are as a rule smaller with a median size of three in 1925, 
while appointive boards are larger with a median size of seven in 1925 (295, 
307). State school surveys generally recommend a board of from five to 
nine members. 

Term—The term of office varies from two years to an indefinite term. 
Ex-officio members naturally hold office during their official term which 
is either two or four years; appointive members have terms varying from 
two years to an indefinite term (295). In state surveys, terms of from two 
to nine years, generally corresponding to the number of members, have 
been recommended (238). 

A revolving membership insures continuity of policy and protects edu- 
cational service from political influence (271, 295). This is impossible 
with the ex-officio board, which is subject to complete change of personnel 
with every selection. The most popular method of revolving membership 
in 1925 was appointment of one-third every two years. States using this 
method had six or nine appointive members. The second most popular 
method was the appointment of one-fifth of the membership every year. 
In this case there are generally five members with terms of five years each. 
Nearly all appointive boards have revolving membership (295). 
Qualifications—In fifteen states, the qualifications of board members are 
dealt with in constitutions. This is less characteristic of the eastern states 
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than of the middle western and western (262). Eight states make legal re. 
quirements as to residence; two have political requirements to avoid party 
control; eleven have professional requirements; two bar salaried educa. 
tional officials; and nine require some school experience (295). 

Counts (231) found that the median age of 184 state board members 
was 53.9 years in 1926—about the same age as members of the United 
States House of Representatives and of college and university boards, 
slightly younger than members of the United States Senate, and older than 
members of city and county boards of education. State boards and college 
and university boards had about the same percent of women members, but 
city and county boards had a larger percent. Of 213 state board members, 
7 percent had only an elementary education, 10 percent had only a second- 
ary, and 83 percent had a higher education. Counts also compared the 
occupational distribution of members of state boards of education with 
other boards. The most striking difference was the larger proportion of 
members engaged in professional service with a correspondingly smaller 
proportion in all other types of occupation. Educators have the largest 
representation (due largely to legal requirements), followed by lawyers, 
merchants, bankers, and manufacturers. The clergy are not represented. 

State surveys generally have made no recommendations in regard to 
qualifications except that the members be laymen (238). 

Compensation—Most states allow expenses and a small per diem pay- 
ment. Schrammel (295) summarized the practices of twenty-eight states 
as of 1925. In thirteen, only expenses were allowed; eleven allowed a per 
diem payment, sometimes limiting the number of days, and sometimes 
allowing expenses in addition; and four allowed an honorarium or salary 
plus expenses. The general attitude seems to be that the position should 
not be made attractive because of its salary, but, on the other hand, that 
citizens of ability and limited income should not be prevented from serving. 

Powers and duties—Studies within this field are unsatisfactory because 
they are limited to information available in laws. In some instances boards 
have assumed functions not mentioned in the laws. In these instances the 
statements in the law are very general. Sometimes boards have carried out 
only part of the functions assigned to them. 

Schrammel (295), as well as others (237, 255, 271), pointed out both 
the great variation in the powers given state boards in the several states 
and the tendency to center in the state board larger responsibility and 
greater powers. It has also been pointed out, especially in state surveys. 
that a state board should be chiefly legislative and policy making; that a 
multiplicity of educational boards should be avoided; and that the state 
superintendent should be the executive officer (237, 238). 

Cook (228) showed that there is a very definite tendency to take the 
authority for certifying teachers out of local control and centralize it in the 
state board. In 1914 such authority was in the state board or was controlled 
by the state board in seventeen states; in 1921, in thirty-three states. 
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Troxel (306) reported the judgments of educators concerning what au- 
thority for secondary education should be vested in the state board. Fifty 
percent or more voted to place the following powers in a state board: 
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1. Determining conditions under which a high school is entitled to receive state 
money 

2. Requiring the teaching of certain subjects 

3. Stating the minimum amount of work to be offered in each class of high schools 
4. Setting list of subjects required for graduation 

5. Setting standards of adequacy for buildings. 


Chief State School Official 


Origin and early history—This position, known by various titles in the 
different states, developed from officers appointed “to represent the state 
in its dealings with the school corporations it created to carry out the state 
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i < purpose” (234). The first position to be established was that of Superin- 
ait tendent of Common Schools in New York State in 1812. It was abolished 
a in 1821, the Secretary of State acting in that capacity until 1854. There was 
lll a Superintendent of Public Instruction in Maryland from 1826 until 1828, 
. but the position was then abolished until 1868. An office, somewhat similar, 


existed in Vermont from 1827 until 1833 and then was abolished until 1845. 
In Michigan a Superintendent of Common Schools was provided for in 
1829 and became the Superintendent of Public Instruction in 1836. This 
position has been continuous to the present (234). By 1875, thirty-seven 
states and ten territories had made provision for a chief state school official. 
The remaining territory, Oklahoma, created the office in 1890 (283) . Thirty- 
three states provide for the office in constitutions, fifteen in statutes (262). 
Method of selection—In 1890 there were five methods of selection, as 
follows: (a) election by popular vote; (b) appointment by the governor; 
(c) appointment by the state board of education; (d) appointment by the 
legislature; and (e) appointment by the supreme court. Since 1920 there 
have been but three of these methods in use, namely, (a), (b), and (c), 
(237, 284, 295). Reeder (284), writing in 1923, found that thirty-three 
states fixed the method of selection in their constitutions, of which thirty- 
one specified by popular vote and two by appointment by the governor. Of 
the fifteen which had statutory provisions, three selected by popular vote, 
four by appointment by the governor, and eight by appointment by the state 
board. In 1930, thirty-three chief state school officials were elected by popu- 
lar vote, ten were appointed by the state board, and seven were appointed 
by the governor (277). This includes both state school officials in Idaho 
and Wyoming, one elected by popular vote and one appointed by the state 
board. In the forty years preceding 1920, there was practically no change 
in the number of states electing by popular vote, but the number appointing 
by the state board increased from three to ten. Since 1920, as pointed out, 
this trend away from popular selection to that of appointment has continued. 
State school surveys generally have opposed election of the chief state 
school official but favored appointment by the state board (238). 
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Length of term and tenure—Reeder (283) in 1924 found that in thirty. 
one states the length of term of the chief state school official was fixed by 
the constitution, in fourteen states by statute, while in three states the official 
served during the pleasure of the state board. 

Several investigators found a strong tendency to increase the length of 
term. Of fourteen changes since 1890, all but one was to a longer term 
(295). In 1930, more than half the states provided for a four-year term: 
four (six, if the commissioners of education of Idaho and Wyoming are in. 
cluded) provided for an indefinite term (237). 

In 1930 the median term of those officials elected by popular vote or 
appointed by the governor was four years; for those appointed by a state 
board it was indefinite or permanent. All whose terms were “indefinite” or 
“permanent” were chosen by appointive methods. The number of years 
served by incumbents in 1930 was more than three times as long for those 
appointed by a state board as for those selected by either of the other two 
methods. Tenure also tends to be longer in those states having the longer 
terms (277). 

Qualifications—In 1923, seventeen states had no legal requirements for 
the chief state school official ; eleven had an age and residence requirement; 
and twenty a professional requirement (283). Aside from age, residence, 
and other civil requirements, only three states required minimum qualifica. 
tions in 1890, while eighteen states required such qualifications in 1925 
(295). Of thirty-two elected officials holding office in 1922, only three were 
in Who’s Who in America before election. On the other hand, three of the 
nine appointed by the state board, and one of the five appointed by the 
governor were in this list before appointment (284). 

Salary—The majority of states fix the salary of the chief state school 
official by statute. The median salary has increased from $2,303 in 1890 to 
$4,250 in 1923 (283) and to $5,000 in 1930 (277). The range in 1930 was 
from $1,800 to $15,000 (277). In terms of purchasing power, nineteen 
states paid less and twenty-six states paid more in 1930 than in 1890. Two 
studies (277, 283) compared the salary paid the chief official with salaries 
paid other educators in the state. Generally the former were lower. The 
same studies compared salaries paid with method of selection. In general 
the lowest salaries were paid in states where the chief school official was 
elected by popular vote and the highest where appointment was made by 
the governor. 

Relation to state board of education—Constitutions provide that the chie/ 
official be a member of the state board in three states; president in two 
states; and secretary in two states (262). Data from forty-three states in 
1930 indicated that he is secretary in twenty-one, chairman in nine, execu- 
tive officer in twenty-one, secretary-treasurer in two, and ex-officio member 
in twelve (277). The trend is to make him an executive officer (271, 283). 

Powers and duties—The functions of the chief official usually have been 
defined by law, but in four states they are prescribed by the state board 
(283). Reeder (283) presented in some detail the powers and duties pre- 
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scribed by law in the various states, grouping them under the following 
headings: (a) school libraries; (b) textbooks; (c) courses of study; (d) 
school buildings; (e) teachers’ institutes; (f) teachers’ certificates; (g) 
miscellaneous functions relating to teachers; (h) school finances; (i) pub- 
rth of licity and publications; (j) school officers; (k) state institutions; (1) 
‘term pupils; (m) membership on miscellaneous boards; (n) miscellaneous 
term: functions. Schrammel (295) analyzed the codes for 1890 and 1925 of cer- 
tain representative states and found a tendency to increase the functions of 
the chief official. To what extent there is actual increased responsibility 
cannot be judged from the codes because of varying interpretations. 
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te” or Staffs of Education Departments 


inane Growth in size of staff—Before 1910 the staff of a state department of 
Binws education consisted usually of the state superintendent and a few clerks. 
The median size of staff in 1890 was 2; in 1900, 3; in 1910, 5; in 1920, 19; 
in 1930, 28 (237, 276). In 1910 the size of staff varied from 1 to 265; in 
1920, from 8 to 437; in 1930, from 8 to 594 (237). The large increase of 
staff between 1910 and 1920 was stimulated by the Smith-Hughes Act of 
1917. In 1915 only 9 states had officers in charge of vocational education; 
—— in 1920, 44 states had such officers. In 1915, in 47 states, 9 percent of the 
a staff officers were engaged in fields covered by the Smith-Hughes Act; in 
1995 1920, 27 percent were so engaged (245). 
eens Adequacy of size of staff—How large a staff an education department 
wl the should have is dependent on many factors. Two of these factors have been 
taken into account in the studies reviewed, namely, (a) public school en- 
rolments per staff member, and (b) amount spent on staff per $1,000 spent 
on education in the state. The median number of pupils in public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools for each education department staff member 
decreased from 98,625 in 1890 to 9,938 in 1930. A consideration of the 
fact that school enrolments were growing rapidly during this period, em- 
phasizes all the more the rapid growth of state department staffs (277). 
The variation between states has undergone an even greater change, becom- 
ing smaller. In 1890, the variation was from 7,052 to 334,158 pupils to 
each staff member, and in 1930 from 1,076 to 39,386 (277, 295). Schram- 
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a mel (295) showed by means of quartile ranking and correlations that 
ie by there is a tendency for states to maintain their same relative positions 


throughout the period, indicating that growth was general. 

After reviewing the staffs of several typical states, Schrammel concluded 
that “states with a school population smaller than 350,000 should have 
about one staff member for every 2,500 to 5,000 pupils; those having a 
iene. pupil population between 350,000 and 600,000 should have one for about 
oe 8,500 pupils; and those having a school population in excess of 600,000 
283). should have one staff member for every 10,000 to 12,000 pupils” (295: 
beens EE 148-49). 

aad The amount spent on the staff per $1,000 spent for education in the 
state was $2.45 in 1890 (295) ; $4.00 in 1920 (295) ; and $3.03 in 1930 
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(277). The range in 1890 was from $.46 to $13.00 (295) ; in 1920, from 
$.75 to $18.60 (295) ; and in 1930, from $.62 to $24.88 (277). 

Classification of staff members—The study made by the Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association (277) had valuable data on 
the numbers and salaries of persons in various kinds of positions for the 
year 1930. Because practice is so varied it was necessary to group or 
classify the positions according to functions performed. The entire staff 
was divided into professional and non-professional, and the professional 
divided into two groups, those whose duties were chiefly administrative 
and those whose functions were chiefly of a supervisory or service nature. 
The positions under each group were listed in detail. 

An examination of the data shows that there is great variation between 
states not only in the number employed in each group of positions but 
in the existence of personnel to care for certain functions. The only posi- 
tion which is common to every state is the state superintendent or commis. 
sioner. Half or more of the states have the following positions or services: 
assistant, deputy, or associate superintendent; business manager or audi- 
tor; research, records, information, and statistics; tests and measurements: 
teacher examinations, certification and placement; elementary education; 
secondary education; rural education; vocational rehabilitation; voca- 
tional education; agricultural education; home economics and trade and 
industrial education. 

Functions—The sources dealing with classification of personnel have 
also many facts concerning the functions or activities of state education de- 
partment staffs. Carle (222) listed 21 activities. He found that the one 
most frequently organized was home economics, in 41 states. Secondary 
education was found in 40 states; agricultural education in 39; trade and 
industrial education in 37; and teacher certification in 37 states. Ferguson 
(245), writing in 1925, found that 23 functions were common to 2 or more 
of 32 states. 

Schrammel (294) showed the great growth in number of functions taken 
over by state department staffs since 1890. In 1890, 25 staff members were 
employed in 14 states in 6 different functions; in 1925, there were 1,()22 
persons in 48 states in about 50 functions. He also reported that a large 
proportion of the staffs were engaged in vocational education. In 1925. 
music, teacher training, negro education, elementary education, rural edu- 
cation, and secondary education were represented by 237 persons, while 
vocational education was represented by 219 persons. 

A beginning has been made in studying the ways in which staffs are 
organized to carry out certain functions. There is need for other studies of 
this type. Martens (263) studied the organization for exceptional children. 
Her data were presented as organization charts for the thirteen states in 
which provision is made for this function. Jaggers (253) studied services 
rendered to rural schools by state departments. He found that of 42 states 
25 render services to rural schools through a clearly defined division; 17 
render specialized services without regard to whether the schools are rural 
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or urban. A number of problems relating to the personnel of state de- 
partments were suggested for further study. 

Methods of selection—lIn all but one of 41 states reporting in 1930, pro- 
fessional employees were nominated by the chief state school official; non- 
professional employees were similarly nominated in all but six. The actual 
appointment of professional employees was in the hands of the chief state 
school official in 24 states and in the hands of the state board in 18 states 
out of 44 replying. Appointment of non-professional employees was in 
the hands of the chief official in 29 states and in the hands of the state 
board in 11 states, out of 44 replying (277). 


Cc. COUNTY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


A review of the research in this field is difficult because of the great 
variation in practice from state to state and because assumptions and defini- 
tions have varied from study to study. A statement of some of the specific 
problems which have arisen in the work of this review will reveal the status 
of present practice and the types of new research needed. 


1. In some states the county is the local unit of school administration; in other states 
it is an intermediate unit between the local and state units, often functioning to 
interpret one to the other. 

2. If emphasis were to be placed upon the county as an intermediate unit, the inter- 
mediate units of several states would be omitted. In the six New England states the 
county has no significance, but two or more towns may form a type of intermediate 
unit known as a “supervisory union.” In New York, the intermediate unit is the 
supervisory district, made up of one or more townships, each county having from one 
to eight supervisory districts. In Nevada the supervisory district consists of one or 
more counties. These states have intermediate units of school administration in which 
the county plays no part; in what states the county should be called an intermediate 
unit is not so clear. There would be a tendency to call weak county organizations, 
intermediate units, and strong county organizations, local units. Butterworth (220) 
considered the county the intermediate unit in twenty-nine states. 

3. In certain states, more than one kind of a county organization exists. This leads, 
sometimes, to a different grouping of states by different writers and to the question 
of comparability of data. 

4. Although there are many reasons for centering attention on the intermediate 
unit, most of the research has dealt with the county as a unit of administration and 
supervision. This is considered sufficient reason for making the county the point of 
departure for this review. 


Deffenbaugh and Covert (239) considered all types of administrative 
units, but paid particular attention to county units. They placed the states 
in three groups according to the most frequent types of administrative unit: 
(a) town or township administrative system; (b) district administrative 
system; (c) county administrative system. Eleven states were found to have 
a pure county system, five to have a modified or partially developed county 
system, and five an optional county system. Their discussion of the county 
system involved only these twenty-one states. 

Cook (228) in 1921 made a sharp distinction between states having the 
county as the unit of administration and those having the county as the 
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unit of supervision. She found that in only nine states was the county both 
the unit of administration and of supervision. Butterworth (220, 221) ap- 
preciated the confusion in the use of the term “county unit” and proposed 
to classify county units into four types according to the amount of contro] 
they exercise over the schools within their borders. Studies by Monahan 
(270) and Leech (260) dealt with the states having the county as an ad. 
ministrative unit, omitting those states in which it is a supervisory unit only. 
Newsom (279) dealt only with the constitutional and statutory provisions 
relating to the county superintendent but presented these for three periods, 
1880, 1905, and 1930. 


County Boards of Education 


Hood (251), writing in 1923, and basing his findings on a digest of state 
laws, found twenty-four states with county boards of education, but elimi- 
nated from his summary table three states, Minnesota, Montana, and Ore- 
gon, because they did not provide for all counties and all rural communi- 
ties alike. This will account for the fact that in some references to Hood’s 
study twenty-four states are considered and in others twenty-one. In ten 
of these states the county board was the dominant controlling body. But- 
terworth (220) found that twenty-seven states had county boards of edu- 
cation in 1926, in eleven of which the county was the local unit. 

Methods of selection—County boards may be selected by popular elec- 
tion or by appointment, or they may be ex officio (220). In 1914, out 
of eighteen states organized on a county or semi-county basis, six elected 
the board by popular vote; twelve made provision for some method of 
appointment (two by the governor, two by the county superintendent, one 
each by the legislature, the grand jury, the county board of supervisors, 
the state board of education, the school trustee electoral board, the presi- 
dents of townships and village boards, the chairmen of district trustees) ; 
and one was ex officio (270). 

In 1923, out of twenty-one states having county boards, nine boards were 
elected by popular vote; three were appointed by a county board of a non- 
educational character; two were appointed by the county superintendent; 
two were elected at a convention of district school officers; and two were 
ex officio (251). 

In 1930, out of sixteen states having a county or semi-county unit or- 
ganization, or where a county system was optional, the board was elected 
by popular vote in ten (in one of these there were also ex-officio members ) 
and was appointed in the other six as follows: one each by the grand jury, 
the governor, the district judge, the county court, the county trustees, and 
the election board (260). 

In the most recent study (239), including data from the twenty-one 
states having the county as the principal unit of administration or having 
a modified or optional county system, the methods of selection are still 
varied, but with a slight tendency to increase the number elected by popu- 
lar vote. 
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Size—In 1914, of the eighteen states having a county or semi-county or- 
ganization, the size of the county board varied from two to eight members, 
the most frequent number being five, in nine states (270). Considering the 
twenty-one states which had a county board in 1923, the size varied from 
three to seven members, with a distribution as follows: in three states, 
three members; in twelve states, five members; in one state, seven mem- 
brs; in three states the number varied; in one state some counties had three 
members and other counties had five; and in one state there were three 
members in some counties and six members in others (251). The variation 
in size had not changed materially by 1933 (239). 

Term—lIn 1914, in eighteen states, the length of term varied from two 
to six years, seven states having two years (270). In the twenty-one states 
having county boards in 1923, the lengths of term were as follows: in seven 
states, two years; in one state, three years; in five states, four years; in two 
states, five years; in four states, six years; and in two states the boards 
were ex officio. At this time it was found that in about half of the states 
the terms were overlapping (251). Leech (260) in his study of sixteen 
states in 1930, found that the length of term varied from three to fifteen 
years and that in four states all terms expired at the same time, while in 
twelve there were overlapping terms. In 1933 the term varied from two 
to seven years, with six states having a term of four years (239). 

Qualifications—In 1923 the state laws of about eighteen states prescribed 
some qualifications for board members, which may be classified under three 
headings: (a) those of a general character; (b) those requiring some 
particular educational fitness; and (c) those which specify no qualifica- 
tions other than as connoted by words such as “resident,” “citizen,” etc. 
(251). 

Counts (231) found that the median age of county board members was 
48.3 years, about the same as city board members, but younger than mem- 
bers of state and college and university boards. Eleven and five-tenths per- 
cent were women, compared with 14.3 percent of women on city boards. 
He gave, also, the occupational distribution, finding that the members were 
mainly in agricultural service (44 percent), 22 percent in the profes- 
sions, 18 percent in the proprietary occupations, and the remaining 14 
percent scattered over several occupations. 

Jaggers (252) studied the composition of county boards of Kentucky. 
He found that 64 percent of the members and 75 percent of the chairmen 
were farmers. He also found that only 16.5 percent of the members had 
gone beyond the elementary grades and that only one in twenty was college 
trained. The income of the typical member in Kentucky was $1,473, about 
the average of the gainfully occupied of the community. 

Compensation—Hood (251) found that nearly all of the twenty-four 
states he studied provided for the payment of the members, the most fre- 
quent practice being a per diem payment of $5.00 (seven states). In thir- 
teen of the twenty-one states studied by Deffenbaugh and Covert (239), 
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a per diem salary was fixed by law. Nine of these allowed traveling ex- 
penses in addition. Three states fixed an annual salary and traveling ex- 
penses; two states paid no salary but paid expenses while attending meet- 
ings; in one state the salary varied in each county; one state did not fix 
the salary or expense money; and in one state the county court fixed the 
salary. 
Powers and duties—As may be inferred from the preceding discussion, 
the powers and duties of county boards vary greatly from state to state. 
No two investigators present results which are entirely comparable, due 
to differences in the states selected for study and to writing at different 
periods. 
In the eighteen states studied by Monahan (270) the county board had 
authority for providing buildings and equipment in eight states; for 
employing teachers in three states; for management and control of schools 
in six states; and for administration of the course of study in fifteen states 
Cook (228) studied county supervision in the thirty-eight states in whici: 
the county was found to be the unit of supervision. She found that the 
county board in ten of these states had power to appoint supervisors, and 
in thirteen was responsible for the payment and amount of salaries of 
rural supervisory assistants. 
A later and more complete study (260) although limited to sixteen 
states, gave an extended list of powers and duties of county boards in 
1930, showing for each power and duty the number of states in which sole 
authority is vested in the board and the number in which it is divided with 
the county superintendent, the local trustee, or others. 
The Rural School Survey of New York State (218) presented data con- 
cerning the powers and duties of county boards of other states. A distinc- 
tion was made between states having complete county control and those 
having partial county control. 
Deffenbaugh and Covert (239) presented a detailed table showing powers 
and duties of county boards in twenty of the twenty-one states having the 
county as the principal, partial, or optional unit of school administration. 
The variation in practice is striking. The county boards in all the states 
have some legal duties concerning school districts. This may mean fixing 
boundaries, locating schools, consolidating schools, etc. In eighteen states 
they have certain powers concerning the schools themselves. These usually 
refer to educational policies, enforcement of school laws, establishment of 
salary schedules, building schoolhouses, providing equipment, etc. In 
seventeen states the boards have certain duties relating to employees, the 
most frequent being the selection of a covnty superintendent. Sometimes 
they employ the principals, teachers, clerks, and others independently of 
the superintendent and sometimes upon his recommendation. In twelve 
states they have certain duties concerning the local trustees. In seventeen 
states there are certain duties concerning the school budget and in thirteen, 
concerning the course of study. 
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Hauser (248) attempted to determine the most desirable legal status of 
the county board of education and what should be the relationship of the 
county superintendent to the county board by addressing an inquiry blank 
to educational leaders, to county superintendents, and to county board 
chairmen. He listed: (a) the activities which should be initiated and ex- 
ecuted by the county superintendent but approved by the county board 
before execution; (b) the activities which should be initiated by the 
superintendent and executed by the board; and (c) the activities which 
should be initiated and executed by the board. 


County Superintendent of Schools 


The office of county superintendent in most states evolved out of other 

fae offices, many of which were ex officio in nature. Delaware was the first state 

sols to provide for county super:ntendents by law, in 1829. In New York state 

ves the position was preceded by that of town inspector, board of county visi- 

hich tors, and deputy county superintendent, respectively. The office of county 

the superintendent was created in 1843 but abolished in 1847, no office being 

and substituted for it until 1856, when the office of district school commis- 

5 of sioner was established. This office was in turn abolished in 1912 and the 

present system of supervisory districts created by law (226). 

— In Ohio the office was established in 1847 and grew out of the office of 

— county examiner, established in 1831. In North Carolina it was preceded 

sole by the chairmanship of a county board of superintendents, a visitor of the 
with county board of examiners, and a single examiner in each county, the 
county. superintendency being established in 1881. In Indiana and Illinois 
the office began with the county land commissioner. The county assessor 
was, ex officio, county superintendent in California in 1852. In Pennsyl- 
vania the district inspector was the forerunner of the county superintendent 
(279). 

In 1880 twenty-eight states had county superintendents; in 1905, thirty- 
six states; and in 1930, thirty-eight states, or thirty-nine if Virginia is in- 
cluded where the “division” is generally coterminous with the county 
(279). 

Methods of selection—In 1916 twenty-seven out of forty states with 
county superintendents elected them by popular vote and thirteen provided 
for their appointment by county boards of education or some other au- 
ually thority (226). Cook (227), writing in 1924, found that in twenty-four 
nt of states the superintendent was elected and in eighteen appointed. She pointed 
» In out the weaknesses of the elective methods and the advantages of the ap- 
» the pointive, even of a poor variety. Butterworth (219) found that in 1928 
times in twenty-five states the county superintendent was still selected by popular 
ly of election; in eight states he was appointed by the county board; in six, ap- 
welve pointed by some other educational board; and in eight states, appointed 
nteen by state officials. His study also showed that appointment by any method 
teen, gives a larger percent of men superintendents, a longer period of training 
above elementary school, a longer administrative experience, a longer ex- | 
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perience as county superintendent, a larger salary, a larger percent of 
superintendents holding an administrative position when first selected as 
county superintendent, and a somewhat smaller percent who were holding 
a non-educational position when first selected. Previously, Tink (303) 
had come to a similar conclusion from a study of county organization in 
four states. Cook and Monahan (226) found that a larger proportion of 
elected than of appointed superintendents were serving their first term, and 
a larger proportion of appointed than elected superintendents were serv- 
ing their third term or more. Since 1880 there has been little change in the 
proportion of states using each method of selection (279). In those state 
school survey reports in which the county is recommended as the unit of 
administration there is also the recommendation that the county superin- 
tendent be appointed by the county board of education (238). 

Qualifications—In 1880 the only absolute educational qualifications pre- 
scribed in three states were teachers’ certificates. By 1905 the number of 
states with this prescription had increased to thirteen and by 1920, to 
fourteen. In 1880 no state prescribed any definite amount of experience. 
Nine states in 1905 and seventeen states in 1930 had an experience require- 
ment. In 1880 no state required college or normal school graduation; in 
1905, one state did; and in 1930, four states did. In 1880 and 1905 no 
state required a special superintendent’s or supervisor’s certificate, but in 
1930 five states had set up such requirements. Two states in 1930 required 
that the superintendent have graduate work in college or university. In 
1880, in twenty states, citizenship was the only absolute requirement. This 
was reduced to thirteen in 1905 and to five in 1930 (279). 

In 1880 thirteen states required the superintendent to furnish bond; in 
1905 it was required in twenty-two states; and in 1930, in thirty states 
(279). 

Cook and Monahan (226) found, in 1916, that the education of county 
superintendents was distributed as follows: 


6 percent had attended elementary school only 

3 percent had attended high school one year 

3 percent had attended high school two years 

4 percent had attended high school three years 
20 percent had attended high school four years 

17 percent had one year or less of higher education 
17 percent had two years of higher education 

6 percent had three years of higher education 
22 percent had four years of higher education 


The college graduates were found mainly in three states, making the aver- 
age condition less favorable than the foregoing figures would indicate. 

Butterworth (219) in his study of 2,009 superintendents, using data as 
of 1928, found that the median of training above elementary school was 
7.8 years; 57 percent had no degrees; 33 percent held a bachelor’s degree 
only; 9 percent, a master’s degree; and 1 percent, a doctor’s degree. 
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Although the data presented by the two studies just referred to are not 
comparable in all respects, they do make it obvious that the superintendents 
were a much better trained group in 1928 than in 1916. 

The median total educational experience of 2,009 superintendents in 1928 
was 19.9 years. The median years of teaching grades one to twelve was 
9.4; the median years of administrative and supervisory experience was 
8.8 (219). 

While 71 percent of the county superintendents were men in 1928, women 
predominated in thirteen states located particularly in the West and Mid- 
west (219). 

At the time those in office in 1928 were first selected as county superin- 
tendents, 50.9 percent were filling administrative positions and 33.9 per- 
cent, teaching positions. Including all types of educational positions, 90.3 
percent were in educational work of some kind at the time of first selection 
(219). 

Term of office and tenure—The predominant length of term since 1880 
has been four years. During this period it was increased in thirteen states 
and decreased in one (279). 

The median number of years the superintendent has held office, not 
always continuously, is seven years; for continuous service it is 5.4 years 
(219). 

Salary and expenses—In general there are legal limitations on the 
superintendent’s salary. In only six states in 1928 were the county boards 
left entirely unhampered by any legal restriction. Seven states made legal 
provision for minimum salary in 1928; seven states made legal provision 
for both minimum and maximum salary in some or all of the counties (219). 

Butterworth (219) described in some detail the various ways in which 
the states fix the salary of the county superintendent. Quite universally 
there is a practice of allowing no leeway for training, experience, the diffi- 
culty of the position or the success in it. 

Newsom (279) presented the trends in the state laws concerning salaries. 
He found an increase in the number of states using the following bases for 
determining salaries: (a) maximums and minimums prescribed by law 
but amounts between ranges fixed by county board; (b) number of school- 
rooms within county; and (c) population of county. 

In 1916 the salaries of county superintendents ranged from $250 to 
$7,500, with the most common salaries between $1,200 and $1,500 (226). 
For 1927-28 the median salary was $2,312. The state having the largest 
median salary was New Jersey with $5,000; the state having the lowest was 
Idaho with $1,459. Because it is the practice in many states to expend part 
of this salary for rent, clerical services, travel, etc., the above figures fail 
to represent net salary (219). 

There has been a marked tendency, since 1880, to make separate allow- 
ances for necessary expenses. The number of states allowing expense money 
increased from ten in 1880 to thirty-eight in 1930. There was an increase 
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(a) in the number of states limiting the amount; (b) in the number not 
limiting the amount; and (c) in the number giving county boards power 
to determine the amount (279). 

Powers and duties—Cook and Monahan (226) presented the frequency 
of the most common legal duties found in thirty-eight states in 1916. The 
following were found in the laws of half or more of the states: (a) make 
report to state superintendent; (b) visit schools; (c) hold, encourage, or 
conduct teachers’ institutes; (d) exercise control over the giving of ex- 
aminations and the granting of promotions; (e) apportion state and county 
funds; (f) keep records and distribute blanks; (g) have general super- 
vision of all schools and advise teachers and trustees. 

Newsom (279) discussed the increase in the responsibility of the county 
superintendent since 1880 ‘under the following headings: (a) supervision: 
(b) enforcement of school attendance laws and taking the school census; 
(c) power of appointment; (d) responsibilities concerning school finance; 
(e) power to establish and dissolve schools and school districts; and (f) 
responsibilities concerning school buildings and sites. 

Various studies have presented the working conditions of the county 
superintendent, usually showing the variability in the size of the unit (218, 
226) ; in the number of buildings (218, 219, 226); and in the number of 
teachers (218, 219, 220, 226) under the jurisdiction of a county superin- 
tendent. 


Staffs of County Superintendents 


Legal provisions—In 1880 three states provided for assistant county 
superintendents by law. In 1905, seven states and in 1930, thirty-two states 
made such provision. Various methods of determining the number of 
assistant superintendents to be employed have been on the increase since 
1880. In some states this is determined on the basis of the number of 
teachers within the county; in others, the decision rests with the county 
board of education; in still others, with the county board of supervisors, 
commissioners, or county court (279). 

No state made specific legal provision for county supervisors in 1880 and 
1905, but fifteen did in 1930. Ten states allowed the county board of edu- 
cation to employ county supervisors in 1930, although none did in 1880 
and 1905. Also, in 1930, two states provided that the county board of super- 
visors or the commissioners should determine or allow the employment 
of supervisors; one state provided that assessed valuation should be the 
basis for the employment of supervisors; one state provided that popula- 
tion should be the basis; and one state provided that number of schools 
should be the basis (279). 

There has been also a definite tendency to provide clerical assistants by 
statute. In 1880, no state made any such provision; in 1905, two states; 
and in 1930, all but six had made such provision. The number to be allowed 
is determined in various ways, the most frequent being to give complete 
authority to the county board (279). 
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Number of assistants—Cook (228) reported that thirty-two states had 
county supervisory assistants in 1921. Butterworth (219) reported forty- 
two in 1928. Nelson, in an unpublished study reported by Butterworth 
(220), found that the percent of counties in each of eleven states which had 
supervisory assistants ranged from 2 percent in Michigan to 100 percent 
in Wisconsin. In the 1,830 county units reporting to Butterworth (220) 
on supervisory assistants, there were 812 such assistants. In 1,410 of these 
units no assistants were employed and in the others the number varied 
from 1 to more than 8. In 1,860 counties reporting on clerical and 
stenographic assistants for the year 1928, 802 employed none, 214 em- 
ployed a part-time assistant, and 765 employed one. The others employed 
from 2 to more than 4. 

Kinds of assistants—Butterworth (220) presented the nature of the work 
of 641 supervisory assistants as follows: 

280 supervised all grades; 93 supervised grades one to six; 9 supervised grades 
seven to nine; 9 supervised grades ten to twelve; 59 supervised colored schools; 58 
supervised music; 29 supervised art; 21 supervised health education; 18 supervised 
miscellaneous subjects and activities; 17 supervised home economics; 16 supervised 
physical education; 16 supervised agriculture; 10 supervised high schools; 3 super- 
vised curriculum; and 3 supervised penmanship. 


No data seem to be available concerning attendance officers, janitors, bus 
drivers, etc. 

Methods of selection—The following methods of selection of assistants 
have been employed: (a) appointment by county board; (b) selection by 
county superintendent; (c) selection by state board of education; (d) 
authorization of superintendent by county board to employ assistants; 
(e) appointment by county school trustees; and ({) appointment by local 
board on recommendation of superintendent (228, 260). 


D. ADMINISTRATION OF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


State Relationships 


The basic document describing the relation of an educational institu- 
tion to the state is the charter or articles of incorporation. Reeves and his 
associates (286) showed that many states no longer grant charters to edu- 
cational institutions, but instead allow them to incorporate under the terms 
of a general law. Leonard, Evenden, and O’Rear (261) indicated the pro- 
visions that should be included in a college charter, and analyzed the char- 
ters of a group of Lutheran colleges. Elliott and Chambers (243) pub- 
lished a compilation of the charters of fifty-one selected American in- 
stitutions of higher education. This work not only gives the complete text 
of the charters, but also quotes many of the important court decisions relat- 
ing to each institution. Very recently Hill (250) made available a valuable 
compendium of information concerning the legal controls of tax-supported 
institutions of higher education in each of the forty-eight states. 

Kelly and McNeely (256) reported an extensive study of the various 
phases of the relationship of the state to higher education. The control 
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and curriculum offerings for both public and private institutions are de. 
scribed in detail for ten selected states. In the state-supported institutions 
there has been a trend away from separate boards for each institution 
within a state toward a single board for all the educational institutions of 
the state, and toward a single executive to head up the entire state pro- 
gram of higher education. The trend toward unified control is illustrated 
in the report by extensive descriptions of the systems used in the thirteen 
states in which some attempt at coordinated control has been introduced. 
The volume closes with an analysis of significant variations among all the 
states of the Union in such fundamental factors as distribution of popula- 
tion among age groups, estimated wealth and income, financial receipts for 
higher education, enrolment, and migration of college students. 


Principles of Administrative Organization 

In three doctoral dissertations attempts have been made to establish prin- 
ciples for administrative organization in institutions of higher education. 
Rutledge (293) developed a series of eighteen “guiding principles” for 
the administration of teachers colleges and normal schools. His method 
involved first a search of the literature for statements of principle. These 
were then organized and submitted for validation to a jury composed of 
professors engaged in teaching courses in administration and presidents 
of teachers colleges and normal schools. The principles developed relate 
chiefly to the relation of the state to teacher training, the responsibilities of 
the chief executive, and the general policies of business administration. 
R. H. Morrison (274) developed a series of twenty criteria for internal 
administrative organization in teachers colleges. These criteria were derived 
from the literature in the field and from a survey of administrative prac- 
tices in teachers colleges, and were then validated by opinions from a jury 
composed of thirty presidents of teachers colleges. The criteria relate 
chiefly to the responsibilities of officers subordinate to the president and 
to the use of faculty committees for administrative purposes. Kinder (258) 
developed a set of seventeen guiding principles for internal administration 
of liberal-arts colleges, using only the literature of the subject for valida- 
tion, each principle being supported by quotations from “frontier think- 
ers” in the field of administration. Kinder’s study differs from those by 
Morrison and Rutledge in that it deals with the liberal-arts college field 
rather than the field of the teachers college, and in the fact that the prin- 
ciples cover all phases of the administrative organization rather than cer- 
tain sections only. 


Organization of the Board 

The size of the board of trustees has been studied by a number of in- 
vestigators. Anthony (215), in a report based on 677 institutions, stated 
that the average membership of college boards of trustees is 24, the range 
being from less than 5 to more than 250 members. Reeves and his asso- 
ciates (286) reported that in 35 Methodist colleges the membership of 
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the board ranges from 13 to 54, with an average of 36. Klein (259) re- 
ported an average of 13 board members in the land-grant colleges and 
universities, 5 of the institutions, however, having boards with memberships 
of more than 30. Leonard, Evenden, and O’Rear (261) found a range of 
from 5 to 61 board members in the Lutheran colleges. Without exception 
those who have studied this problem have concluded that the smaller boards 
of trustees perform their functions better than the large boards, and in 
many cases the recommendation is either expressed or implied for a reduc- 
tion in the number of board members. It is interesting to note, however, that 
Ashbrook (216) found that institutions since their founding have generally 
tended to increase the number of members on the boards of trustees. 

Committees of the board were studied by Klein (259) who reported that 
some of the land-grant colleges have no committees of the board while 
others have as many as 75 standing committees. Reeves and his associates 
(286) reached the conclusion that four standing committees of the board 
are possibly justified: (a‘ the executive committee; (b) the investment 
committee; (c) the committee on buildings and grounds; and (d) the 
committee on faculty. 

The personnel of members of the board of control of the Methodist 
colleges of liberal arts has been studied by Reeves and his associates (286) 
and the conclusion drawn that in general the boards contain too many 
elderly people and are in many cases overloaded with members from the 
ministerial profession. Klein (259) pointed out the failure to include 
women in the membership of the boards in the land-grant colleges, a con- 
dition that Reeves and his associates (286) also criticized in the Methodist 
colleges. 

Four methods of choosing board members were indicated by Elliott 
(257): (a) appointment by governor; (b) popular election; (c) coopta- 
tion; and (d) partial cooptation. To these methods Reeves and his asso- 
ciates (286) added selection by religious groups and election by alumni. 


Unit versus Multiple Type of Administrative Organization 


Reeves and his associates (286), in studying the problem of internal ad- 
ministrative organization in the Methodist colleges, reached the conclusion 
that the unit type of organization, with a single administrative officer re- 
sponsible directly to the board, is generally preferable to the multiple 
type in which two or more officers are coordinately responsible to the board 
of trustees. This agrees with the finding in an earlier investigation by 
Reeves and Russell (285). Kinder (258) set up the unit plan of organiza- 
tion as one of his principles of administration, and supported it by exten- 
sive quotations from authorities in the field. 


Administrative Offices 


Partridge (281) studied the evolution of administrative offices in liberal- 
arts colleges and found that the various offices seemed to have developed 
in the following order: president, librarian, registrar, business manager, 
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academic dean, and personnel officers (dean of men, dean of women, dean 
of students). The number of officers has increased greatly during the past 
seventy-five years. In 1875 the median number of administrative officers 
listed in the catalogs of the colleges studied by Partridge was three; in 
1914 in these same colleges the median number was fourteen officers. There 
has been a slight tendency to decrease the number of administrative 
officers since 1930. 

The present status of administrative offices, with reference to number, 
types, and nomenclature, has been studied by various investigators. Reeves 
and Russell (285) called attention to the wide variety of titles under which 
administrative offices are listed. Reeves and his associates (286) pointed 
out the same fact in their later study of the Methodist colleges. Russel] 
(292) presented data showing the kinds of administrative offices found in 
a group of liberal-arts colleges and also indicated the reasons why it is at 
present impossible to determine the exact number of administrative officers 
that should be provided for efficient service in a given college. Kinder (258) 
presented a tabulation of the administrative officers found in 116 colleges 
of liberal arts. He grouped these officers into six categories: (a) the execu- 
tive unit; (b) the instructional unit; (c) the personnel unit; (d) the busi- 
ness unit; (e) the research and public service unit; and (f) the publicity 
and public relations unit. Klein (259) made an extensive analysis of the 
various administrative officers in the land-grant colleges and universities, 
with particular reference to training and other qualifications. 


Allocation of Administrative Duties 

A number of investigators have studied the allocation of duties among 
administrative officers. O’Rear (280) found that registrars in normal 
schools and teachers colleges perform a total of 359 different duties. In 
the same type of institution, Collier (225) summarized the duties of dean 
under 8 categories. Rutledge (293) presented a list of 167 duties per- 
formed by presidents of teachers colleges, together with data showing the 
percent of presidents who performed each duty. R. H. Morrison (274) pre- 
sented an extensive analysis of the performance of duties by all types of 
administrative officers in teachers colleges, his procedure being first to 
classify the duties and then to discover what officer performs each. 

Reeves and Russell (285) presented an analysis of the duties of the 
various administrative officers in liberal-arts colleges. Reeves and his asso- 
ciates (286) summarized the duties of the principal officers in liberal-arts 
colleges under some eleven or twelve categories for each office. Kinder 
(258) studied the performance of administrative functions in liberal-arts 
colleges with particular reference to the interrelation of offices and func- 
tions. He found a lack of definition of function and frequent overlapping 
of duties. Stewart (299) analyzed the performance of administrative func- 
tions in a group of fifty-seven institutions of higher education. He found 
that some duties are not performed in certain types of institutions and that 
there are significant variations in the assignments of duties in the different 
types of institutions. 
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Those who have investigated the allocation of administrative functions 
agree that there is now no commonly accepted pattern for the assignment 
of duties nor any uniform understanding of exactly what is implied by 
the titles of the various administrative officers. One who seeks far enough 
will find examples in which practically every conceivable administrative 
duty is performed by any given officer. 


Organization for Personnel Administration 


Studies of personnel administration have met universally with the ques- 
tions of what kind of staff organization should be prescribed for higher 
institutions and what officers should compose its membership. Townsend 
(305), in setting forth the fundamental policies and principles needed 
in good personnel administration for teachers colleges, included data from 
a wide statistical survey of present practice and an enumeration of tech- 
nies used. He listed the registrar, the dean of women, and the director of 
personnel as the three most necessary officers of the personnel staff. Kinder 
(258) found thirteen distinct personnel offices among the 116 institutions 
that he studied. With results similar to those secured by Townsend, he found 
the registrar, the dean of women, and the dean of men the most frequently 
listed staff officers in personnel organization. 

The survey of land-grant colleges and universities (259) reported that 
only seven of the institutions studied have set up a centralized organization 
for the guidance and advisement of students. The report favored a decen- 
tralized plan of administration whereby the personnel service may be “dis- 
tributed among those members of the administrative and teaching staff 
who can best perform it.” The subject of personnel administration was 
given attention in the study of experiments and changes in liberal-arts col- 
leges, edited by McHale (268) but no summarizing data were presented. 
Richardson (289) reported improved organization for personnel adminis- 
tration in general and for the development of special programs to meet 
the requirements of special student groups. 


Faculty Committees 


Reeves and Russell (285) presented data showing the use of faculty 
committees in the colleges of the Disciples of Christ. Their conclusions 
questioned the wisdom of providing for an extensive organization of 
faculty committees. Similar data were presented for 35 Methodist colleges 
by Reeves and his associates (286) and the conclusion was drawn that 
the use of faculty committees for administrative purposes is unwise. The 
investigators pointed out the close relationship that exists between the 
number of committees and the size of the college. A similar relationship 
was reported by Kinder (258) who found a correlation of .44+.05 be- 
tween the size of the faculty and the number of standing committees. An 
earlier study by Sherrod (296) found a correlation of .37+.09 between 
size of faculty and number of standing committees in teachers colleges. 
Sherrod (296) found an average of 16 standing comittees on each faculty, 
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while Kinder (258) reported a median of 12 standing committees on the 
faculties of the 116 colleges which he investigated. Kinder (258) found 
that on the average each faculty member served on 4 committees; he con- 
cluded that the committee system tends to overload faculty members with 
administrative detail. 

R. H. Morrison (274) reported an extensive analysis of the use of 
faculty committees in teachers colleges. He, too, concluded that the assign- 
ment of administrative functions to committees is not as satisfactory as 
the assignment of such duties to executive officers. He emphasized the fact, 
however, that committees are valuable for purposes of formulating policies 
and making special investigations. 


Surveys 


The survey has become thoroughly established as a technic for the 
improvement of administration in institutions of higher education. Eells, 
who is preparing for the United States Office of Education a complete 
bibliography of surveys of higher institutions (to be released in the autumn 
of 1934), has found more than 200 published surveys (290). Many of the 
surveys that have been made are of a semi-confidential type and have not 
been published. To mention in this review. all the surveys that have been 
completed is, of course, impossible, but attention may be called to some 
of those that have been printed and are readily available, such as those 
made under the auspices of the United States Office of Education (254), 
the survey of the colleges of the Disciples of Christ (285), of the colleges 
supported by the United Lutheran Church (261), of state-supported insti- 
tutions in Texas (224), of the land-grant colleges and universities (259), 
of the Methodist colleges of liberal arts (286), and of the University of 
Chicago (287). The Association of American Colleges has a committee 
on surveys which reports at each annual meeting on the institutional sur- 
veys completed or in progress (290). The United States Office of Educa- 
tion (254) usually reports biennially on surveys completed. Accumulation 
of data through surveys has had an important part in the formulation of 
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